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PREiiPACE 

TO THE FIRST EOITIO!^ 






6xY£^AL elementary WcnrkfloA EAglis^ Grammar having al- 
Veady Appeared before the {>ubllc> the neceMity and expediency of 
iddul^ another to th^if number may perhaps be doubted. The 
iabiiity, hbWever, with which some eminent authors have treated 
this subject, does not preclude the possibility of further improve* 
ments. Ail sciences must advance by slow degrees towards per* 
fection. The author believes that he has done something, at lc»st, 
to elucidate the science of English Grammar, or hewoiudnot pre* 
some to give publicity to the result of his labors. 

In the first part of this work, every thin^ relating to the subject 
of English Grammar has been embodied, which was deemed impor- 
tant for the learner to commit to memory. The oliject in making 
this arrangement was, to relieve the insiructer from die trouble of 
narking cuMBh^d passages ; and ts encourafe the [xipil by show- ^ 
i]ii|f him^ atdue view, ktw small a -tax is laid on his patience, in* ^ 
this least interesting i»rt of his study. The ground .wluch he is to ' 
fg^ over, he sees at once, is of very limited extent; and the reflec- 
tion that by diligent and persevering ^flbrts, he can accomplish in 
a very short time, die task of commttting, will inspire him with 
ibrtitude in the undertaking, and render iiis progcess more rapM 
and pleasing. 

In the second part of the work, the elements of the science are 
exhibited in a more full and extended form, accompanied with a 
^naieHy of familiar illustrations. Terms and distinctions, in a 
-style adapted tif tlie capacity of the youthful mind, are carefully 
explained. Words of doubtful construction, whose nature and of- 
fice aure changed on account of the different connexions which they 
sustain in a sentence, have received special attention j and their 
various applications have been illustrated by familiar examples. 
No pains have been spared to render the whole subject intelligible 
—to divest it of mystery and difficulty— and to noke it an inter- 
esting and useful study. 

The improvements in syntax, it is believed, are of considerable 
iotportance. Rules have been added, by which the pupil will be 
able to pane many difficult sentences and plirases which liave al- 
ways, particularly to young b^inners, been a source of petplcxity 
ana discouragement. The fact is not to be denied, for every teacii' 
tr has felt its truth, that many sentences which are unexceptionabia 
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in tlieir grammatical construction, cannot be parsed widi promieQr 
by any rales in ihe common syrtems of Englidi Grammar. Of this 
description are tlie foUo\sdng:-~'The bow is worth perusing— oi 
worth a perusal: He was offered a large sum for his estate: The 
bridge is twenty rods long: He died seven years ago: The article 
cost me a dollar." The words marked with italics, are those 
which demand particular attention. The awkward and forced man- 
ner in which sentences like these are attempted to be parsed by the 
i^lication of Uie ruleft in oor oommon grammars, clearly prorei 
Ibatr their s^taac is greatly deficient.. But these sentences, and 
those of a similar nature, which have been a source of so mach 
Texation and discouragement to young grammarians, may be par- 
sed' with the greatest ease, by means of a good syntax, comprising; 
suitable rales. 

It may not be improper to remark, that, in preparing ^is work, 
the Author has used the common privilege of elementap7 writers : 
so far as it was convenient for his purpose, he has availed lunnelf 
ef the labors of his predecessors. For the omission of aiuthon* 
names, it is perhaps unnecessary to apologise. " From the alter^' 
tfons," says Muiray in bis introcluctioit to Eji^I'mU Gramn^j 
*' which have been frequently ma<lc m tbc Beiitinicnt^ and tlie bo- 
gnage, to suit the conntexion, and to R&^pt tUL^m to iht? jjartkuttt 
purposes for which they are introduced ^ andj, in many tni^^aju'eif 
fitopi the uncwtainty to whom the poij^iL^Ps originally b'elo^j^i ^ 
insertioa of names could seldom \k mixim ^vitJi prcjprlct)'. ^i if 
this could have been generally donc^ a work of tliis psLtur? wav^ 
derive no advantage from it, equnl tu the ioecMiveniedce of aav^ 
ing the pages whicS a repetition of niimes aod iviftrcocca." 
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PART 1. 



1. English Oraimmaa is the art or science of 
speaking and writing the English language with 
propiriety. 

2. It is divided into four parts, viz. Orthogra- 
phy, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

3. Orthography teaches the nature and powers 
of letters, and the just method of spelling words. 

4. Etymology treats of the di^erent sorts of 
words, their various modifications, and their deri- 
vations. 

6. Syntax ti*eats of the agreement and construc- 
tion of words into a sentence. 

6. Prosody consists of two parts; the former 
: leaches the true pronunciation of words, compri- 
sing accent, quantity, emphasis, pause, and tone ; 
auid the latter, the laws of versification.* 

ETYMOL.OGY. 

7. Words are divided into nine sorts, commonly 
called parts of speech; viz. substantive or noun, 
article, adjective, pronoun, verb, adverb, preposi- 
tion, conjunction, and interjection. 

OF SUBSTJjyTIVES. 

, 8. A substantive or noun is the name of a thing. 

*Ortbocraphy and Prosody are not particiUmly Iroated. The former oiore 
properly befon;;* to the exercines of the $pellmg book; and the latter, «o the atndy 
•f rhetoric- 
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The nanne of any thing which we can see, .taste, 
smell, hear, feel, or conceive of, is a noun. 
. 9. Substantives are either proper or. common. 
., Proper substantives are names appropriated to ia- 
^ividuals, without any reference to kind. Com- 
mon substantives are appropriated to kinds, or 
whole species, containing many individuals under 
them. 

10. To substantives belong gender, number and 
case. 

1 1. Gender is the distinction of nouns with re- 
gard to sex. TherjB are three genders, viz. mas- 
culine, feminine, and neuter. 

12. The masculine gender denotes anixnab of 
the male kind; the feminine gender denotes ani- 
mals of the female kind; the neuter gender de- 
notes objects which are neither male nor female. 

13. Number is a term which has reference to 
quantity, as consisting of one or more particulars 
or objects. 

14. Substantives are of two numbers, viz. sin- 
gular and plural. The singular number exprw- 
ses but one object; the plural number expresses 
more objects than one. ^ 

15. Case is the state or relation which the noun 
sustains to the other words in the sentence. 

16. Substantives have three cases, viz. nomina- 
tive, possessive, and objective. 

. 17. The nominative case expresses the name 
of a thing existing or acting as the subject of dis- 
course. 

18. The possessive case expresses the relation 
of property or possession, and in g«*ne^ral has aa» 
apostrophe with the ^eUer 8 coming after it.. 
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19. The objective case generally expresseis th# 
object of an. action or relation. 

20. Substantives are declined in the following 
ipanner: 

Sifigular. Plural. 
Nominative case. Man. Men. 

Possessive case. Man's. Men's. 

(MijeeUve case. Man. Men. 

OF ARTICLES. 

21 . An article is a word prefixed to substantives^ 
to point them out and limit their signification. 

22. There are two articles, a and the; a usu- 
ally becomes an before a vowel or silent h. 

23. A or an is styled the indefinite- article, bo* 
cause it is used in an indefinite or vague sense to 
point out one singte thii^ of a kind or species; 
the is styled the definite article, because it is used . 
in a definite sense to point out what particular 
thing or things are meant. 

OF ADJECTIVES. 

24. An adjective is a word added to a substan- 
Uve to qualify it."*^ 

%5. To the adjective are ascribed three degrees 
of comparison, viz. positive, comparative, and su* 
perlative. 

26. An adjective of the positive kind is m its 
simplest state; the comparative degree increases 
or lessens the positive in sigliification; and the su- 
perlative increases or lessens the signification of 
the positive to the highest or lowest degree. 

27. The simple word, or positive, becomes the 
comparative by adding r or er\ and the superlative 

*By q ualifi r mg a tttbstaiitive, k meant eiUi«r to pout out ils kiod. ta esvfSV 
■Mne cavnoKtanoe respecting H, or in any way fit it tosuflain in the benL m^wifir, 
M» office w a seuteiice. See reiuarka under th«s b«ad of Adjectivu^ Vm I|» 
Page 32. 
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by adding si or esi. The adverbs m(n*e and »«»/, 
placed before the adjective, have the same effect. 

OF PROjyOUJ^S. 

28. A pronoun i^ a word used instead ofanoUit) 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the same 
word. 

29. There are three kinds of pi'onounS, viz. per- 
sonal, rehitivc, and adjective pronouns. 

30. There are five Personal Pronouns, viz. /, 
ihoUy or yon/ /ic, «/ic, t/; with their plurals, tw, yt 
or yoUy t/icy, 

31. The persons of pronouns are three in each 
number, viz, 

/ is ihe first |)er.«on J 

Thou or you w the secoiHl person > Singular, 

Hie, s/te^ or it, w tlie tliir4 j)erdoii > 

IKe is the fmt |)ei'suii ^ 

Yt or you is (he second iierson > Plural. 

They iu tlie third |)ei*8on > 

32. The gender of pronouns has respect only 
to th^ third person singular: He is masculine, She 
is feminine, // is neuter. 

33. Pronouns have three cases, viz. nominatifc, 
possessive, and objective. The objective case of 
a pronoun has, in general, a form different from 
that of the nominative or the possessive case. 

34. The personal pronouns ate thus declined 
Per$on. Case. Singular. Plural. 

r JVotn. I. We. 'y 

Fir$i. < Pom. Mine. Our*. ? 

Me. Us. : 




Thou or you. - Ye or yoii. 
Second. ^ Pou. Tiiine or yours. Yoiu:s. 

"' * Thee or you. You. 

*KoK k used either in the Mngubror pkiral number, but reouires (be Tcrh, «ik 
^rfaach it ^;recss to be shrayt in the plural rorm. 
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Singular. 

Norn. He. 

Post. His. 

Obj\ Him. 

Norn. She. 

Po»8. Hen; 

ObJ. Her. 

iVbnt. It. 

Pow. Its. 

06/. It. 

35. Relative Pronouns are 
general to some word or ph 
which on this account is called 



Third, 
Mate. 

Third, 
Fm, 

Third, 
Nwter, 



\l 

Pfurat 

They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 

They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 

They. . 

Theiw. 
Them, 
such as relate in 
ttse going before^ 
the antecedent. 
They are who, which, that, what, and sometimes as^ 

36. Who is applied to persons, which to things^ 
and that to both .persons and things; tohat is a com- 
pound relative, including both the antecedent and 
the relative, and is equivalent to that which. 

37. Who is of both numbers, and is thus declin- 
ed: 

Singular and Plural* 
Norn. Who. 

Poas. Whose. 

Obj. Whom. 

38. Who, which, and what are called interroga-' 
tives when they are used in asking questions. 

39. Adjective pronouns are of a mi.xed nature, 
participating the properties both of pronouns and 
adjectives; and may be divided into four sorts, viz. 
possessive, distribiUive, demonstrative, and indefinite. 

40. The possessive are 'those which relate to 
property or possession. There are seven of them, 
viz. my, thy, his, her, our, your, their, 

41. The distributive are tho^e which denote the 
persons or things that make up a number as taken 
separately and singly. They are each, every, 
either. 

42. The demonstrative arc those which point 
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out precisely the sub^ts to which they relate. 
They are this and thatj these and those. 

43. The indefinite are those which express tlieir 
subjects in .an indefinite or general manner. The 
following are of this kind, viz. some^ other y awj^ one, 
ally such, inc.* 

44. Ckher is declined in the following manner: 

Singutar. Plural. 

Norn. Otiier. Others. 

Poss. Other's. Others* 

Qbj. Oilier. Others. 

OF VERBS. 

45. A verb is a word which signifies to b^, to do, 
or to suffer. Verbs are of three kinds; iransiticef 
intransitive, mid passive. 

46. A transitive verb is one which passes over 
from the agent or subject and terminates on some 
object. 

47. An intransitive verb is one which does not 
pass over to an object, but whose being or action ii 
confined to the subject or actor. 

48. A passive verb expresses passion or. suffer- 
ing, or the receiving of an action. *[* 

49. To verbs belong number, person, mood^and 
tense. The number and person of verbs always 
correspond with the nouns or, pronouns with which 
they agree.t 

60. Mood, or Mode, is the particular form which 
the verb assumes to express different states of the 

♦The duttibutive, deraoiistrative, fuid iodefinitc, adject jvev^uonoiim^ are frfl' 
<{u«illy joined to the suWanliVcs lo which they relate. They tlien become ad- 
jectives and should be patted as.such. Foi^e sake of dblhigut^iiug^ Ibem froi" 
other adjeclivcs, they may be called j/ronoouno/ Adjectives. 

♦Verbs iiuplyins action, and which temainate on an object, are, by somCKtM*- 
maxiam^ tiyled active verbs f those which hni>ly simply bclfte orstsie'of Wn^ 
neuter nrhs. r ^ -o 

tVerbB of tbemselTes, L c. indcpendcody of the noun or pronoun with which 
P*^ ■?**» *"'* "° numhtr or person. 8«« remarks on Ois subject, Ptft H, 



moA, and difi^rent circutnBtances of being «r «e^ 
tion. 

51, There are five moods of verbs, viz. the tii- 
^nHvtyihe iinper(ttiv€f the potentialy the avkjimc*- 
(key and the inJimUve. 

'8Z, 'Die indicative mood simply indicates or de- 
dares a thing. 

53. The imperative mood is used for command- 
ing, exhorting, entreating, or permitting. 

'64. The potential mood implies possibility, liber- 
ty, power, will, or obligation. 

55. The subjunctive mood represents a thing un- 
der a condition, motive, wish, or supposition, &c. 
and is precedtd by a conjunction, expressed OT 
understood, and attended by another verb. 

56. The infinitive niood expresses a thing in a 
g<ctoeral and unlimited manner, without any distinc- 
tion- of number or person. 

67. The participle is a certain form of the verb, 
and -dettves its name from its participating not only 
the properties of a verb, btifc also those of an adjec- 
tive and noun. 

68. There are three participles, the present or 
active, the per£^t or passive, and the compound 
perfect. 

59. Tense or time is made to consist of six va- 
riations, viz. the present y the iifiperfecty the perfect y 
the plupetfect, and the first and second future, 

60. The present tense represents an action or 
event as passing at the time in which it is mention- 
ed. 

61. The imperfecttense represents the action or 
event either as past and finished, or as remaining 
unfinished at a certain time past. 

62. The perfect tense not only refers to what is 
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past, but also conveys an allusion to the present 

time. 

. 63. The pluperfect tense represents a thing o<i( 

only as past, but also as prior to some other point 

of time specified in the sentence. 

64. The first future tense represent^ an action 
as yet to come, either with or without respect to 
the precise time when. 

65. The second future tense intimates that the 
action will be fully accomplished, at or before the 
time of another future action or event. 

66. Auxiliary or helping verbs are those, by the 
help of which the principal verbs are chiefly conju^ 
gated; they are elo, 6e, have, sh^ll, tot//, inatfy can^ 
with their variations^ and let and mustj which have 
no variation. , 

67. The oonjugation of a verb is the regular 
combination and arrangement of its several nuwr 
bers, persons, moods, and tenses. 

68. The verb ia be is conjugated as MXowt^ 

TO BE. 

INDICATIVE MOOn^ 
Preterit Tense. 
Siugutar. PIunL 

1. I am. 1. We are. 

2. Tb(Mi »rt> or you are. 2. Ye or you sane* 
8.*He, alienor it is- 3. They are. ' 

f Imperfect Tense. 

Siiiguhr. PlmL 

1. I was. 1. We were. 

2. TIiou \vstft, or you were. 2. Ye or you \. 

3. He wan. 3. They were. 

Perfect Tense. 
Siinpilnr. PluniL 

^t T Iwx-c l»eeii. I. We have lieeii. 

2. Thou h;u«t lieen, or you have 2, Ye or y(»u have liecn. 

•►eeii. * 8. Tho^^a\x> lieeu. 

3. He has l>cfn. 



k 
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Phtperfeet Tente. 

Singolar. ' l»IuraL 

1. I had been. 1 . We had been. 

2. Thou hadat been, or you liad 2. Ye or you Imd been. 

been. 3. T|iey bud been. ■ 

S. Ifehadbeen. ^ 

First Future Tense. 
1 ; 1. .,*®'"5' J«.7. . riuraf. 

1. Ishall or will b6. 1, We shall or win be. , 

2. Thou ^halt or will »)e, or yon 2. Ye or you shall Of- wifl lie. * 

shall or will Ihj. 8. 'J'hey sliall or will be. ' 

* He shall or will be^ ' 

Second Future Tenee. 
Sinrilar. I>h„-a|. 

1. I sliaM iMvt? l)eejK 1. We hIihII have 1>een. 

2. Thon wilt have bcei), or you 2. Ye or you will have been. 

wUt Iwve l)een. 8, They will iiuve been, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
. Singular. PI„,Tif. 

t Be thou or do thou be, or lie 2. Be ye or you, or db ye be* 
you, or do you be. 

POTENTIAL MOOD- 
Present Tense, 

SingtitnH I^liinil. 

1. I may or ciin l)C« . \. Wc may or can l«. 

2. Thou uiayst or caiist be, or 2. Ye or you may or can be- 

vou nuiy oi" can Ije. 3. They may or can be. 

8. m miiy or cun be. 

Imperfect Tense.* 
Singular. PltimL 

1. I migiit, could, would, or 1. We might, cotiI4» wouH, or 

riiould l)e. .sliould l)e. 

2. Thou mightst, &c. or you 2. Ye or you miglu, could, would, 

mi^it, could, would. Or or mhould l)e. 

Blimdd Im. 8. They mi^it, could, would, or 

3. He miglit, couki, would, or should be. 

should be. 

*Tlui form of the verb iii Ihe p<i(eii(i:it iiichmI Iris usiialiy hepii nuiketl in lh« 
Mtferfecl Irnse; ami it it rre<|imi(ly used in w manHcr wliirh will hear tlie sw- 
iimiuiifirtbMt leuse; bi4 it is m<l \e» rr^iutntly AitiiMi in iIh; preaent dr/u. 
(iu«» IimIccU K is a furin of Ihc verb tvhidi u uie«l inUiscuininately, tt» ex|>resi 
^MtijireaenC, (ir/itfure time; the coiutructiou uf the senteucc ahme Ueteriuia- 
»5 ^ wiuch tense it belons*. 
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PtrfBCt Tetwe. f 

Bkngiriar. PluraL 

1. I may or can have been. I. We may or can have beiri. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can hav« 

lieen,. or you may or can been. 

have been. S. They may or can have been. 

3. He may or can have l>een. 

Pluperfect Tenst, 
SuigiJar. . PKirtL *• 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. Wtf miglit, could, would, or 

should have been. should liuve been. 

2. Thou mightst, &c. or you 2. Ye oryoii might, could, would, 

might, coidd, woukl, or or should have he^ea. 

should have been. ' 3 They might, could, would, W, 

Z. He might, coidd, would, or should iiave been, 
should have b^en. 

SUBJUxVCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. — First Form.* . ^ 

Bin^uhr. PluraL . '"I 

1. If I am. 1. If we are. -^, - 

2. If diou ait, or if you are. 2. If ye or your are. '^ 

3. If he is. 3. If they are. 

Present Tenst.-^Stcond Form. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I be. 1. If we lie. 

2. If tlioube,^ or if you be. 2. If ye or you be. V 

3. If lie be. 3. If they be. 

Present Tense, — Third Form. 
Sipgular. PluraL 

1. If I were. 1. If we were. 

2. If thou wert, or if you wpi*^. 2. If ye or you were. 
8. If he were. 3. If Uiey were.f 

INFINITIVE MOODi 
Present Tense. To be. Perfect. Tol^vebeeii. 

Participles,, 
j Pi^esenU Being. Perfect. BeoOr 

Compound perfect. Hs^vifig been, 

* See renarks on the different fumu of the subjuncU ve piiesent Pvt U-tf^ 

tin Aenihjunotive hnpcr/tct, perfect^ plvpcrfkct, firtt futwc^ and mni 

^ttture^ tbe verb is conjugated juat m it is hi those tenses ^ tlu indiealitre M*H 

«xcep( that w&l and wt& are u^ used in the subjunctive MoosidfitfuK^anA^* 

conjunction is added impfying doubt or condi(i(«. ' 
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69. The Terb to have is conjugated as followi : 
TO HAVE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pretent Terue. 
SmpJv. HunL 

L Iki^ I. Welm-e. 

t Tboo hast, or vou haTc. 2. Y^ or you have. 

9. He, die, or it hatfi or has. 3. Tliey ha\'e. 
hnperfeet Tense. 
Sbruiat. PluniL 

1.1 had. 1. We had. 

1. Thou hadsi, or yoa had. 2. Ye or you had. 
8. He had. 3 Tliey liud. 

The perfect and pluperfect are formed from the 
present and imperfect by annexing had; as, (per- 
fect) Ihave hady &c. (pluperfect) Ihadhady^c. 
The first future is formed from the present by pre- 
fixing the auxiliary shall or mil; as I shall <yi* will 
have J &c. The second future is formed from the 
first by annexing had; as, / shall have hady You 
toUl have had, Sfc. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. Plural. 

2. Have thou, or do tliou huve, 2. Have ve or you, or do ye or 

or have you or do yoit have. you have. 

The potential mood is formed by prefixing the 
auxiliaries may, catiy might, couldy wouldy slioufdy in 
the manner they were applied to the verb to be in 
all its variations: as, i may or can ha/ve; Thou 

The subjunctive is formed by the addition of a 
conjunction; as, If I have Sfc. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Tremi, To have. Perfeet. Tehavthad. 

Participles. 
Present or active, Havbg. 

Perfect or poMnve. Had. 

Compound perfect Having hvL 

2* 
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Yerb$ are divided into regular, irregular and de- 
tectiye. 

70. Verbs are called regular, when they form 
their imperfect tense and perfect participle by the 
addition of d or ed; and irregular, when they do 
not. 

71. Defective verbs are those which are tided 
only in some of their moods and tenses. 

72. A passive verb is conjugated by adding the 
perfect participle to the auxiliary to be through all 
its changes of number, person, mood, and tense.'*'^ 

OF ADVERBS, 

73. An adverb is a part of speech joined to a 
verb, an adjective, a preposition, an article, £ind to' 
«ther adverbs, to quaiif)' them. 

74. Some adverbs are Compared; as, soon, soon- 
er, soonest; often, oftener, oftenest; those ending 
in ly are compared by more and most; as, wisely, 
more Mdsely, most wisely. 

OF PREPOSITIOJS^S, 

75. Prepositions serve to connect words with one 
another, and to shew the relation between them. 
They are for the most part put before nouns and 
pronouns^ and always require an objectiT* eaa6 af- 
ter them, expressed or understood, 

OF COJ^JUJ^CTIOJfS, 

76 . A conjiinction is a part of sp^e^h that is 
chiefly used to connect sentences ; so ad out of two 
or more sentences to make but one. It sometimes 
connects only words. 

77. Conjunctions are properly divided" into two 
sorts,. the copulative and the disjunctive. 

78. The conjunction copulative serves to con- 

*Soe conjugation of tramitive and passive verbs throu£;hout Part U. 
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nect or to cotitintie H s^nftence by eicpressing an ad- 
dition, a supposition, a cause, &b. 

19. "The conjtmction disjunctive serves not only 
to connect, and continue the sentence, but also to 
eiqpress opposition of meaning in different degrees. 
OF tJ^TEltJEVTIOJ^S, 

80. Interjections arie words thrown in betwecfi 
the parts of a sentence, to express the passions bt 
amotions of the speaker. 



SYNTAX. 

Bl. tSyntax treats of the agreement and cori- 
«truction of words in a sentence. 

82. A sentence is an assemblage of words form- 
ing eomplete sense. 

83. A phrase is two or more words rightly put 
together, making sometimes part of a sentence, 
and sometimes a whole sentence. 

84. Syntax principally consists of two parts; 
Concord and Government. 

85. Concord is the agreement which one word 
kas with another, in gender, number, case, ot 
person. 

86. Government is th^t power which one part of 
speech has over another, in directing its moodf, 
tense, or case. 

8INTJX OF THE DIFFERENT CASES OF NOUNS AND Pk6- 

NOUNS. 

NOMINATIVE CASfe. , 

Rule 1. The nominative case, except the case 
absolute, or when an address Is n)ade, relateis to 
some verb expressed or understood. 
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Rule 2. A verb agrees with its nominative^ in 
number and persofi. 

Rule 3. The infinitive mood, or part of a sen- 
tence, is sometimes used substantively^ and per- 
ibrms the office of a nominative case to a Terb. 

Rule 4. When a direct address is made, the 
BQun or pronoun is in the nominative case inde* 
pendent. ^ 

Rule 5. A noun or pronoun connected with a 
participle, and standing independently of the rest 
of the sentence, is in the nominative case absolute. 

POSSESSIVE CASE. 

■Rule 6. When two nouns come together, sig- 
tiifying different things, the former implying pos- 
ciession, is in the possessive case,^ and is governed 
by the latter: 

OBJECTIVE CASE. 

Rule 7, Transitive verbs govern the objective 
case. 

Rule 8. Participles of transitive verbs govern 
the objective case. ' 

Rule 9. Verbs of teaching, giving, and some 
others of a similar nature, govern two objectives, 
the one of a person, the other of a thing. 

Rule 10. A passive verb may govern an objec- 
tive, when the words immediately preceding and 
£>Ilowing it, do not refer to the same thing. 

Rule 11. Prepositions govern the objective 
case. ' 

Rule 12. The conjunction as, when it takes 
the meaning of for y or, in the character of, becomes 
« preposition, Bnd governs an objective. 

Rule 13. Interjections sometimes goven^ the 
objective case. 

* Thk k wmietiinet calicd Um genitive CMe. 



Ride. 14. Thftadyerb /ifccj.and the adjectives 

fcorf^fand likc^ sometimes §overp the ol)jectivq case. 

Rule 15. Nbuns implying measure, length of 
time, aad distance of space, are piU-in th/e object- 
ive, without a governing word. 

Aide 16. participial nonns* itiay have the same 
cases, and be governed in the same manner, with 
common substantives. They also have the power 
of governing otlier words in the objective case* 

CASES CORRESPOJJDING. 

liule VT, Two or more noups coming together 
and signifying the same thing, are jjut Sy apposi- 
tion ui the same case. 

Rule 18, Any intransitive or passive verb may 
httve the satrtecase after it a» before it, when both 
wards refer to the same thing. 

MISCELLANEOUS RULES. 

Rule 19. Pronouns must always agree with 
their antecedents, and the nouns for which they 
stand, in gender and number. The relative pro- 
noun is of the same person with the antecedent. 

Rule 20. If tl\ere is no nominative between 
the relative and the verb, the relative is nominative 
case to the verb. 

Rule 21. When a nominative comes between 
the relative and the verb, the relative is governed 
by some word in. its own member of the sentence. 

Rule 22. Every adjective, and every adjective 
pronoan or participle used adjectively, belongs to 
BOme noun or pronoun expressed or understood. 

Rule 23. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, 
participles, and other adverbs. They sometimes 
also quali^ a preposition, sometimes an article, 
and sometimes a phrase or whole sentence. 

* A participle supplying die place of a sufastanUve, is styled 4 participial noun. 
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RuU 24. Conjunctions connect the sam^ moodf 
and tenses of verbs, iuid cases of nouns and pro- 
nouns.* 

Rule ^. iVo or more nouns, connected by at 
copulative conjunction, require the words with 
which they agree to be plural. If connected by 
9. disjunctive conjunction, the verb, noun, or pro- 
noun, with which they agree, must be singular. 

Bute 26. A noun of multitude, or signifying 
many, has a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, 
either in the singular or plural number. 

Ruie %1, The infinitive mood may be governed 
by a verb, noun, adjective, or participle.f 

*Totlii»rnk chert «« iome cxo»Uow. iBMreowckiMUUtralc; FMIQ 
Pageiaa "^ — , -, 

jrin u, Pan 139^ 



wsKamnissf (m&ixataiixiBo 
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; OF SVBST^J^TIVES. 

A substantive or noun is the name of a thing. 
The word noun means name. Pen, paper, chair^ 
tahle, book, gratitude, truth, bravery, are nouns. 
Substantives or nouns are either proper or com- 
mon. 

Proper substantives are names appropriated to 
individuals without any reference to kind.— George, 
jHenry, Charles, Edward, are of this class. Also 
aames appropriated to particular places; as Boston, 
New-York, Baltimore. — These names have refer- 
ence to no particular species of animals' or things, 
but are used to designate particular individuals, or 
particular places^ and they are therefore called 
proper names. 

Common names or substantives are appropriated' 
to kinds, or whole species, containing many indi- 
viduals under them. Man, tree, bird, fish, are of 
this class. The term man has reference to no par- 
ticular person, but the human species, and may be 
applied to any individual pertaining to the species. 
So with tree, bird, or fish. These names stand 
for no particular objects, but may be applied to any 
one of the whole species. There may be innu- 
merable trees and innumerable kinds of trees, yet 
the general name tree, may with equal propriety 
be applied to any one of them. All those names 
of nouns which are collected in dictionaries, with 
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definitions attached to them, are of the class called 
common nouns. 

When proper names have an article annexed to 
them, they are used as common names; as, He is 
the Cicero of his age; he is reading the Uves ot 
the twelve Caesars. 

Common names inay also he used to signify in- 
dividuals, by the addition of articles or pronouns; 
as. The boy is studious; that girl is discreet. 

rCouiis may also be divided into the followii^ 
classes: 

Collecthe nouns, or nouns of multitude; as, the 
people, the parliament, the army: abstract nouns,, 
or the names of qualities abstracted from their sub- 
stances; as, knowledge, goodness, 'whiteness: ver^ 
6a/ nouns; as, lover, accuser, betrayer, beggar : 
participial nouns \ as, beginning, understanding;, 
nearing, writing. 

To substantives belong gender, number, and case. 

Substantives also admit of a second and third per- 
son. The person speaking, or first person, em- 
ploys the pronoun instead of the noun; consequent- 
ly nouns have .no first person. They have twb 
persons only; and they are all of the third person 
when spoken of, and of the second, when spoken 
to. Thus when we say. Children, obey your pa- 
rents; the noun children is the second person, be- 
cause children are spoken to; anSthe word parents 
is the third person, becttuse they are spoken of. 
But (ihange the expression and say. Parents, pro- 
voke not your children to wrath; and the order of 
persons is changed. Parents, being spoken fo,be- 
comes the second; and chfldren, who are spoken 
ofy the third: So in all cases. When we speak 
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'if or about KWan^y k is in the third person; but 
when we speak to it, it is in the second. 
OF GBJ^BER, 
Gender is the distinction of nouns with regard 
to sex. 

There are three gender^ t4ie masculine, the 
feminine, and the neuter. 

The masculine gender denotes animals of the 
fom!^ kiad; as, a man, ahorse, an ox. 

The feminine gender signiies animals of the 
female kind; as^ a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The neuter gender demotes objects which are 
neither male nor female; as a field, a house, a 
:garden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are by % 
•^^re of speech Converted into the masociliite to 
feminine gender; |is when we say of the sun, Sk 
is setting; and of a ship, She sails well. 

Figuratively, in the English tongue, we com- 

-monly give the masculine gender to nouns which 

are conspicuous for the attributes of imparting or 

communicating, and which are by nature strong 

-and eflicacioud. Those, again, are made feminine, 

. which are conspicuous for the attributes of eouh 

tnaong or bringing forth, or w^K^ are peculiarly 

beautiful or amiable. Upon these principles, tbe 

anais said to be masculine; and the moon being 

the receptacle of the sun's light, to be feminine. 

The earth is generally feminme; a ship, a country, 

a cJHtify &c. are likewise made feminine, being re^ 

ceivers or containers. Time is always masculine 

on account of its m^hty efficacy. Virtue is fen^ 

inine from its beauty, and its being the object of 

love. Fortune, and also the church, are general- 

^ ly put in the feminine gender. 

3 
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Tb« English language has three methods of 
distinguishing the sex, viz: 

1. By different words: as, 

Male. Female 

Bachelor. MakL 

Hiislxind. Wife, Ac. 

2. By difference of termination: as, 

Male. Female. 

J Abljot. Abbegi. 

I Actor. • Actress, &c 

3. By a noun^ pronoun, ^r adjective, bemg 
prefixed to a substantive: 'as, 

Male. Female. 

.A iiian-scn'artt. A maiil-servant. 

A he-goat. A shc-gwat. 

Maie-<lesc«n(lniitfc FenmlcMleSceiidante, ice. 

It sometimes happens that the same noun is 
either masculine or fenunine. The words parent, 
child J cotiiinyfriendy neighkor^ rfctt^ani, and sever- 
al others, are used indifferently for males or fe- 
males. 

jyUMBER. 

Number is a term which has reference to qaai»> 
tity, as consisting of one or more particulars or 
objects. 

Substantives are of two numbers, the singiilar 
and the plural. 

The singular number expresses but one object; 
as, a chair, a table. 

The plural number signifies more objects tiiaa 
! one; as, chairs, tables. / 

f Some nouns, from the nature of the things whi<^ 
they express, are used only in the singularjl^nxv; 
as, wheat, pitch, gold, sloth, pride, 8tc, ; other% 
only in the plural £brm; as> bellows, scissers^ 
lungs, richeS) Sm:. 

SU>me words are the same, in both numbers; as^ 
deer, sheep, swine, he. 



^he plural number of nouns is generally fbnh- 
ed by adding s to the singula^; as/ dove, doves^l 
facfe, faces; thought, thoughts. But when the 
substantive singular ends in x, ch soi^, shy ss, or s^ 
we add €s in the plural; as, box, boxes; <ihurch^ 
churches; lash, lashes; kiss, kisses; rebuSj rebus- 
es. If the singular «nds in ck hard, the plural is 
formed by adding s; as monarch, oionsdrchs; distich^ 
distichs. 

Nouns which end in o have soitietimcfs c» added 
to the plural; as, cargo, echo, hero, negro, mani- 
festo, potato, volcano, wo; and sometimes only s^ 
as, folio, nuncio, punctilio, sersfgHo. 

Nouns ending in /, or/e, are rendered plural by 
the change of these tefminationsinto tjcs; as, loaf, 
loaves; half, hafves; #ifey wives; except grief,, 
relief, reproof, and several others, which form* t'he> 
plural by the addition" of 8. Those which end m 
ffy have the regular plural; as, ruff, ruffs; except 
staff, staves. 

Nouns which have y in the singular, with na 
<>ther vowel in the same syllable, change it intotes 
in the plural; as beauty, beauties; fly, flies. But 
the \j is not changed when there is another vowel 
in the syllable; as, key, keys; delay, delays; at- 
torney, attorneys. 

Some nouns become plural by changing the a 
of the singular into e: as,- man, men; woman, 
women; alderman, aldermen. The word ox and 
cbilctf^ form oxen and children; brother, makes 
either brothers or brethren; sometimes the dip- 
thong 00 is changed into ee, in the plural; as foot, 
feet; goose, geese; tooth, teeth. Ix)use and 
mouse, make lice and mice. Penny niakes pence; 
or pennies, when the coin is meant; die, dice, (for 
J>lay;) die, dies, (for coining.) 
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It ft a^Mus^le to analogy and tl^e practice of 
the generality of correct writers^ to construe th^ 
folbwiag wordb as plural nouns; pains, riche^, 
akns* 

The word new$ is now almost universally con- 
sidered as. belonging to the singul&r number. 

The noun means is used both in the singular an<) 
the plural number. 

Some words, derived from tlm learned langbageSi 
are confined to the plural number: as, antipodes, 
literati, minutiae. 

The following words being in Latin both singu- 
lar and plural, are used in the same manner wheti 
adofiled iirto our tongue: apparatus, series, species. 
CASE. 
Case is the state or relation ^hich the noun 
sustains to the other words in the sentence. 

Substantives have three cases, viz. nominatirey 
possessive, and objective. 

The nominative expresses the name of a thing 
existing' or acting as the subject of discourse. 

To nominate, tnean^to name; and hence tke 
Aotin or pronoun which names or introduces a 
person or thing, as the subject of discourse or af- 
firmation, is called the nominative case. Th^ 
nominative usually denotes the agent or actor; as, 
The dog barks; The boy plays; Men labor. But 
sometimes no action is implied; as, I am, or I ex- 
ist^ He bleeps; They sk; He is loved.. In sucb 
cases the nominative denotes, not the a^ent or 
actor, but simply the person or thing existwgj as 
the subject of what is affirmed or expressed. 

The possessive case expresses the relation of 
propert;^ or possession^ and in general has ao 
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apostrophe with the letter $ coming after it; as, 
The scholar's duty; My father's house. 

When the plural ends in a, the other a is omit- 
ted, but the apostrophe is retained: as, On eagles' 
wiogs. 

SonM^times, also, when the singular terminates 
ia «9, the apostrophic a is not added : as, For good- 
ness' sake; For righteousness' sake. 

When the thing to which another is said to be- 
loBg, is expressed by circumlocution, or by many 
terms^the sign ^f the possessive case is commonly 
addeel to the last "" term; as, The King of Great 
Britain's dominions. 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the 
possessive case, immediately succeed each other 
m the following form: My friend's wife's sister: a 
sense which would be better expressed by saying, 
The sister of my friend's wife; or my friend's sis- 
ter-in-law. 

The objective case generally expresses the ob- 
ject of an action or relation; and it is from this 
circumstance that it derives the name of objective 
case. It is the object on which some action termi- 
nates, or concerning which some relation is ex- 
pressed; as. He writes a letter; They live in Lon- 
don. Here, letter and London are in the objective 
case; the former is the object of an action, expres- 
sed by the transitive verb turtles; the latter, of a 
relation expressed by the preposition in. The ob- 
jective commonly, but not uniformly, follows a 
^ransitife verb or a preposition; and may therefore 
be said,in general, to be the object of an action or 
relation. It sometimes, however^ follows an inter- 
jection, and is merely the object of passionate ex- 
clamation, as, O me miserid>le 1 
' 3* 
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OF ARTICLES. 

An article is a word prefixed to sabstantiyes, to 
point theni out and limit their signification; as, A 
garden; an eagle; the woman. 

There are two articles, a and ^; a usually be^ 
comes an before a vowel and silent h; as, an a- 
corn, an hour. Also when a word beginning with 
h is accented on the second syllable; asy an hero- 
ic action; an historical account. When words 
begin with nlong, a takes the place of an; as, a 
university, a union. Also belbre one; as many a 
one. •A, or a?i, is styled the indefinite article, be-' 
cause it is used in an indefinite and vague sense, 
to point out one single thing of a kind, or species f 
as, Give'me a book; bring me an apple. 

Tlie is styled the definite article, because it is 
used in a definite sense, to point out what particular 
thing or things are meailt, as, Give me the book; 
bring me the apples. Both ^of the articles limit 
the signification of the nouns to which they arf 
annexed; but in a difiTerent manner. The indefin- 
ite article a, limits the noun with respect to itis 
number. It requires the noun to which it is pre- 
fixed, to be in the singular number;* as, Give me 
a book; To say, Give me a books, it is eaaa^j 
perceived, would be improper. • 

The definite article is applied indifilerently to ei- 
ther the singular or plural number; but it limits its 

"* There appears (o be a remarkable excqition to Urn rule, in (he use of the ad- 
jectives, y%w and nutny^ (the laltw chie^ with the word great hefore k,) whiclit 
fbough joined with pkiral wbaUnUves,' yeC admit of the singular aittcl/e a; aa, d 
few men; a great many men. 

The reason of it is manifest, from the effect which the article has on IheM 

Shrascs; it means a small or ereat number, collectively taken, and therefore giye- 
ie idea of a whole, that is, ofunity. Thus likewise, a do^en,' a scoce, a han^riedf 
or a thousand, a one whole number, aa ag^esate of many^ coUeoUveij taken; 
and thereforiB jlUI retains the article a, thOMgh ipined as an adjecti\ e to a phjnl 
•ubi^antivej dfahuadredyearsjtc ^ '' '' *^ 
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subject, by designating the particular thing or 
thingd meant. Give me the book, or (he apples, 
i. e. some particular book, or particular apples re- 
ferred to. It does not leave it at the option of 
the person who is bidden, to bring any book or 
atpples he may choose, but the direction is limited 
to particulars J by the force of the article. 

A substantive without any artfcle to limit it is 
generally taken in its widest sense, as a candid 
temper is proper for man; that is for all mankind. 

The peculiar use and importance of the article 
will be seen in the following examples: The son 
of a king — the son oftlie king — a son of the kine. 

Each of these three phrases has an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning, through the different application 
of the articles a and the. 

Thou art a man, is a very general and harm- 
less position; but, Thou art the man, (as Nathan 
said to David) is an assertion capable of striking 
terror and remorse into the heart. 

The article is omitted before nouns that imply 
the different virtues, vices, passions, qualities, 
sciences, arts, metals, herbs, 8lc. ; as. Prudence is 
commendable:ya/36^oocZ is odious: anger ought to 
he avoided, &c. It is not prefixed to a proper 
name, as •Alexander y (because that of itself de- 
notes a determinate individual, or particular 
thing,) except for the sake of distinguishing a par- 
ticular family; as. He is a Howard, or of the mra- 
ily of the Howards; or, by way of eminence; as, 
JEvery man is not a Newton. He has the cour- 
age of an Achilles: or when some noun is under- 
stood; as He sailed down the (river) Thames, m 
the (ship) Britannia. 

When an adjective is used with the* noun to 




ivteeii tb« articiii reiatc^ it i»r 
articie aoti the q«jw»; a»* A ^oeti m 
aoie woBS); t±ie 'Hit :rtea«L Ott. s 

a aiiam** : %■ *- .i7-*4rf s msn 
cm*';; tiff in auttior. 

The dednite artkie -'/u is- ^♦^twady »pylind to 
ativeroft m t6« o>mpiiniiive or ■iii[f^ f hinf degree; . 
ami Its eife».t n*. tx) mark me tie^r** nore strooglj, 
aii*i ♦^odtjtlue it aaoT« "jnicitfeiv: as> Tfce none I 
exiuimt* it, LJif; jt-'^er I like it; I like- thai l&e lemti 
vJt' an*. 

Aa aiije :;i"e i& a word added ta i snbetsaiAiTe to 
t^ualLv It. Tjt* ae;e*:t:"»? quaiid«» the boxib in 
d^i'^ir^iot wa"<. SjoieCiiiufty d t> used to point out 
it.^ k:iid 1 a:>^ aa i!i>fLi:ii:^- tts maa: « ctriKO«s wo- 
man: a Otjif. fT'yJt;*^ aiijid. Tbe adje^^rtire here ex- 
pre>^<<?:? thje .Vi.i*i or qnaHii^ ^>t the p^rsoa or thing 
to ^dich it rer'^er?. S^merimes it expresses a mere 
circujustonce : aSv Sniajti trees; ^tjnder sammit. 
Here the kirui cht quaiit^ of the objects referred to, 
is not expresi*^!;. bat ciereiy the circumstance of 
their beins: at a distance. Some times the adjec- 
tive U in^^fd to s:ive emphasis to the noon; as. You 
*i^ the pitriictduar person meant. The office here 
pertonaed by the adjective pariicnitiry is oaore em- 
phatically to potESl ouit the ftotm p<frw«; and it is 
la this sense^ it Aualifiies it 

^ The pfoao«ui VuUy whea {prefixed to a substan- 
tive, perfonuB a siistilar ^o&ce; as, Thmi man is 
uttdu^rious. TUl, as here used, has the situation 
«nd force of an adjective; and mar he called a 
pnojioattaal ad^fdire. It b " • w^ mdded to a 
^^^^nUm^^l^ ^mml^ii^'hy pointirg U out, and 
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fittiog it ta susti^, in a proper manner, its office 
in the sentence. [See note to the defini^in of 
"juo/^y," Part I.p. 9. 

To adjectives, there are commonly ascribed 
three degrees of ^Qomparison; the positive^ the cam^ 
parativ^y and the superlaiwe.* 

The pnsitive degree presents the adjective in its 
simplest state; as, Q^ody wise, grec^, 

Th0 comparative degree increases or lessens 
the positive in signification^ as^ WiseVy greater^ 
fe» tutse. 

The superlative degree increases or lessens tho 
sigj^fication of the positive, to the highest or low- 
ept degree; as^ Wisest y ^greatest ylea^i'^mse. 

The simple wofd, or positive, becomes the com- 
parative j, hy adcNbg i* or-^r; and the superlative, by 
adding st or est to the end^f it; as, Wisey tmsef*, 
msest: greaty gteatevy greatest, — The adverbs mort 
and ino^y placed before the a<i^ective, have the 
sanae effect; as, Wise, more wise, most wise. 

The termination ish may be accounted in some 
sort a degree of comparison, by which the signifi- 
cation is diminished below the positive; as, Black, 
blackish, or tending to blackness: salt, saltish, or 
having a little taste of salt. The word raikery is 
very properly used to express a small decree of 
excess of a quality; as, She is ntther profuse in 
her expenses. 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are compared 

'QmunariBiis hare genenllv enumerated these three degp-ees of comparisooL 
bat die firat of them hai been thought by some writers to be nnproperly term«« 
'» ^tgree of cmnparisoo f as it leeias U> W noUup; more than the simple form of 
%t a^jectiv^ voa not to imply either comparifon or degree. "This opioipn nty b« 
«rdliomided, unless the adj^ctire be wpiH»ed t» implj compariaon or c|9». 
grecuby containing a secret ivceneral reCeiWe to o^er things; m when w«. 
i^He is a tail man : this is a fair day, we make sovie reference to lb« « 
M« of men, and to dSfierent UtMl» of w««lhev. 
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by er jsixiA fist; and dissyllables by toior'e and mosti 
as, Mild, mildef, ihildest: fniftil, mor^ friigal, 
mpst frugal.^ Dyssyllables ending in y, as, hftplJ^y 
lovely; and in le ^fter mute, as, able, ample; or 
accented on the Isi»t syllable, as,:^i|K;reet, polite; 
easily admit of er and est-, as, Happier, happiest: 
abler, ablest: politer, politest. Words <:^ more 
than two 8}ilables hardly ever admit of these ter- 
minations. In some words the superlative Is fer^ 
med by adding the adverb 4nosi to the end offhem; 
as, nethern^ost, utt^rmost^ or -utmost^ underrao^ 
uppefmost, foremost, - 

The comparative may be so Employed, as to ex- 
press the same pro^ennfinence or ^f^iority as the 
superlative. Thus the senteufte. Of ail acquire- 
ments virtue is the most Valuabile, conveyer f he 
same sentiment as the following: Virtue is rnore* 
valuable than every other acquirement* In Eqg- 
Irsh, as in most languages, there are some words' 
of very <jommon use that are irregular m respect 
to comparison; as. Good, better, best: bad", Worse, 
worst: little, less, least; much or many^ more,^ 
most: near, nearer, nearest or next: late, later, la^ 
test or last : old, older or elder, oldest or eldestf;; 
Hikd a few others. 

An adjective put without a substantive, with the 
definite article before it, becomes a substantive in. 
^nse and meaning, and is written as a substan- 
tive; as, Providence rewards the good, and pua- 
ishes the bad. 

, Various nouns, placed before other nouns, as- 
sume the nature of adjectives; as. Sea fish, wine 
vessel, corn field, meadow ground, &c. 
• Numeral adjectives are either cardinal^ or 6r- 
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dinal; eatdinal^ asy one, two, thre€, Su^ ^ ordtnal, 
a3, first, second, third, &c. 

OP PROj>rouj^s. 

A pronoun is s^ word used instead of' a noun, to 
aToid the too J&ck^ent repetitioti of the same word; 
as, The m$ii is hippy; lie is benevolent: he is use- 
ful. . 

The particle pro, meam for, or instead of, — The 
literal definition of pronqun, then, is a word* used 
instead of a npun. Its use, as expressed above, is 
to avoid the too fre^ent repetition of the same 
word. Thus, had we ijo pronouns in the language, 
instead of saying, M^he laan is happy ; he is bJe- 
Bevolen^;^he is useful; we should be under the ne- 
cessity of repeating the noun in every succeeding 
member of the*sentence ; as. The man is happy; 
the man is benevolent; the man is useful. --^Cases 
ivDuld, frequently occur m which the repetition 
^ould be still more disagreeable, The follo.wihg 
may serve as an example: ^ohn attends well to his 
studies; he is a good boy; he wUI soon get his les- 
son, and be ready to recite it to his mstructer 
This seritence, had we no pronouns, would te 
expressed thus: John attends well to John's studies; 
Jdnn i» a good boy; John will soon get John's les- 
SQU, ftnd be ready to recite it to Johp's jinstruct^r. 
From these example^, it is easy, to see the impor- 
tance of the pronpvn. 

There are three kinds of pronouns, viz. the Per" 
pimply Rel(Uiv€y and Mjeciive Pronouns. , 
PERSOJ^M^ PROJVOUJVSL 
Th^re are five Personal Pronouns, viz: /, 
ihffu or yoiiy he, she, ii; with their plurals, itt, j^c 
or yott, they. 
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f^ersonal pronotins admit of gerso&y number^ 
gender, and case. 

The persons of pronouns areibree in each num- 
ber, viz. 

/ is the first pteraon J 

Tfumor you is tbe second person > Bmgufar. 

He, the, or ct, is the third person j 

We is the first person ^ 

Ye or you is tlieipcoiid person > Pktral. 

T^ey is the third person ) 

This account of persons wHl he very intelligible, 
when we reflect tiiat there are three persons who 
may be the subject bf discourse; first, the person 
who speaks, may speak of himself; secondly, he 
may speak of the person to whonri he addresses 
himself; thirdly, he may speak of some other per- 
son; and as the s()eaker«, the person spoken to, 
and the other persons spoken of, may be many, so 
each of these persons must have the plural num^. 

The numbers of pronouns, hke those of i^tibstHiH 
tives, are two, the singular and the phiral; as, J, 
thou or youy he; we^ ye or i/ou, they. 

The gender of pronouns has respect only to 
the third person singular, he^ ahty ii. He is mas- 
culine, She is feminine, It is neuter. . 

The persons speaking^an#, Spoken to, being tit 
tbe same time the siibjecta of the disconrse, are 
'sapposed to be present; from which, and other c^- 
t^oiqstances, their sex is commonly known, and 
needs not to be marked by a distinction of gender 
in the pronoans: but the third person, or thing 
spoken of, being absent, and in many respects tib- 
known, ii is necessary that it ahould be marked 
^bj a distinction of gender; accordingly the* pro- 
noun singular of the third person has the jthree 
genders, he^ she^ it. 
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Pronpuns havettiree cnaes; the HomifHtHvey the 
jfkQSsessivey and the ohjecfhe. 

The objective case of a pronotin had, in gener- 
al, a form ^i^i^nt from that of the nominative or 
Itepossessiye case. 

Yhe perieK)nal pronouns are thiis decluied: 






Second, 



Third, 
f'em* 

Third, 
JVeuter. 



Singular. 

Mine. • 

Me. 

TIiou or yod. 

Thine or yourt. 

'J'hee or you. 

He. 
HI«. 
Him, 

3be. 

Hert. 

Her, 

It. 
It*. 
It, 



PhtroL 

W«. 

.€>nr«, 

JTe or yoQ, 

Yours. 

You. 

They, 

Theirs, 

Them. 

They. 

Theu». 

Thcib. 

They. 

Theirs, 

Them, 



OF RELATIVE PROJ^TOUJ^TS. 

Relative Pronouns are such as relate in gen- 
eral to some word or phrase going before, which 
on this account is called the antecedent, ^rt- 
tecedeni me&ns going before. The noun or pronoun, 
therefore, that goes before the relative, and for 
which the relative stands, and to which it refers,i3 
its antecedent; as. The man is happy who lives 
virtuouslj, Here man is the antecedent of toho. 

Relative pronouns are sometimes used interrogar 
lively; they have then no antecedent, but reier to 
something subsequent; as, Who gave you those 
books? Vharlcs. Here, the name 6A»r/es,to whiph 
the relative refers, instead of going 6c/oi'e, cobiq* 
iftw it, of is subsequent to it^ 
' . A 
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Therel%ti?e8 saewhoy tDhieky tiud, xAaij mnd 
sometimes a«. • 

36. JVho is applied to persons, which to animab 
and inanimate things; as. He is a fn^nd who is 
faithful in adrersity; The bird which sung so 
sweetly id flown; This is the free which prodiKses 
no fruit. 

JVhai is a kind of compound relative, including 
both the antecedent «nd the relative, aod is mostly 
equivalent to that tvhich ; as, This » wh^d I want- 
ed; that is to say, the thing which I wanted. 

Thaty as a relative, is often used to prevent the 
too frequent repetition of who ^nd which. It is ap- 
plied to both persons and things; as, He that acts 
wisely deserves praise: Modesty is a quality that 
highly adorns a woman. 

who i^ of both numbers, and is thus decliBed.^ 

Singular and PluraL 
Norn, . Who. 

Po$$, Whose. 

Obj, Wlwro. 

Whichy that and what, are likewise of both nam*- 
ber5, but they do not vary in their termination; ex- 
cept that whose is son^etimes used as the possessiTQ 

case of which; as, 

-j: — . ** The fruit 

Of that fdibiddcn tree, txrhote mortal taste 

Brought death,*? &c. 

— - — I ** Pare was the joy withoM alloy, 

Who9t very rapture is tranqjiillity.** 
^j the use of this license, one word is.substUu- 
ted for three; as, Philosophy, whose end is to in- 
struct us in the knowledge of nature; for^ Philos- 
ophy, the end qf which is to instruct us, &.c. 

tvhOf which and what have sometimes the words 
aoever and ever annexed to them; as, whosoever oi 
whoevery whichsoever or whichever ^ whalsoever or 
whatever. 
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TThc word that is domettmes a relativey^ometimes 
« demonstrative pronoun^' sometimes a pronominal 
ticljective, and sometimes a coniunction. It is a 
relalitt when it may be turned mto toho or which^ 
without destroying the sense; as, They ihat [who] 
reprove US, may be our best friends: From every 
thiqg that [which] you see, derive instruction. It 
is a demonstrative pronoun, when it supplies the 
place of a noun ; as, Thai is the article 1 wished 
for: TJtat is the person for whom you inquired. It 
13 a pronominal adjcciirc, when joined to a noun to 
quality it ; as, Thai foy is industrious: That book 
belongs to me: That person is one of high rank. 
It is a conjunction when it joins sentences together, 
and cannot be turned into who or whichj withoirt 
destroying the sense; as, Take care that every day 
be well employed: I hope he will believe that I 
have not acted improperly. • 

^ is sometimes a relative; sometimes an adverb; 
sometimes a conjunction; and sometimes a prepo- 
isition. It is a relative, when it supplies the place 
of a noun to which it refers; as, Let such as ad- 
vise others look well to themselves; that is, Let 
those persons who advise, &c. It is -an adverb, 
when it means wken^ or in the manner; as. They 
saluted him as he passed by; i. e. when he passed 
by : He performed the service as he was com- 
manded, i. e. in the manner he was commanded. It 
IS a preposition, when it may be changed into/or, 
or in the character rf; as Ccesar was distinguish'- 
ed 09 an orator and etatesman, but still more so a« 
ft general. 

Wkoy which, and ivhat, are called interrogatives 
vb^Q they are usedin asking questions; as, ffho 
|»be? FFmcJLii^ft^^SS^^fi^^ art thou doing? 




t^V •. ; ;'TY ) 
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Whether if af ibrmerly made uae of to signi^ iq" 
t^rrogation; as, Whether of these shall I choosie? 
but it is now seldom used, th(^ interrogative which 
being substituted in its stead. 

Some writers have classed the mterrogatives as 
a separate kind of pronoune; but they are too near- 
ly related to the relative pronouns, both in nature 
and form, to render such a division nefeesstfty. 
f hey do not in fact lose the character of relatives, 
when they become interrogatives. The oiily dif- 
ference is, that without an interrogation the relatives 
have reference to a subject which is antecedent, 
definite, and known; with an interrogation, to a sub- 
ject which is subsequent, indefinite, and unknown, 
and which it is expected the answer will express 
and ascertain. 

ADJECTIVE PRCmOUJ^S, 

Adjective pronouns are of a mixed nature, 
participating the properties both of pronouns and 
adjectives; and maj^ be divided into four sorts, viz. 
the possessive^ the dtstribuiivey the demonstrative ^ and 
the indefaiite. 

The possessive are those which relate to posses- 
sion or property. They are wy, thtjy hisy her, oury 
tfour^ their. Whose and itSy when joined to substan- 
tives, may, perhaps, be considered as possessive 
pronouns, as well as the possessive case of the 
pronouns, from which they are derived. 

Mine and thine^ instead of my and f%, were fornx- 
erly used before a substantive, or adjective begin- 
ning with a vowel or a silent h; as, Blot ou^ ^, 
mine iniquities. 

Tl^e proaouns his, mine and thine, have the sume 
form, whc £her they are possessive pronouns, or tb^, 
possessive ca^s of their respective personal pror, 
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houns, but they may^be distinguished in the follow- 
ing manner: — When connected with the noun in 
the form of an adjective, as, Misie iniquities, Hia 
virtues; /they are possesfl^ive pronouns; but when 
separated from the noun, as. This desk is min€. 
That book is his; they are the possessive cases of 
piHmouns. 

Mine and. thine^ seem to be a contraction of 
Dtjf oi€n and thij oicn. ^These pronouns as well as 
the corresponding ones, yours^ ours^ fyc. have two 
€asc9; aR, Lend mtf your knife; 'mne is not in or- 
der. Here the word mine sustains two different 
'stfttes or rebdons to the other words in the sen- 
tence, and tlierefore has two distinct ca»c$.* It im- 
plies property or possession, and is therefore in the 
possessive: cast; ti supplies the place of a substantive, 
and constitutes the subject of the verb, and is there- 
•fbre in the nominative case. It sustains two rela- 
tions as evidently as it does one. Let the expres- 
sion be varied: My knife is not in order, lend me 
yours. , Here yours implies property or possession, 
and is in the p'jsseisive case. It is also the object 
of an action; it is the word on which the transitive 
verb lend, terminates, and it is therefore in the ob- 
jective case. To see the impropriety of governing 
yours by knife understood j (as grammarians have 
been accustomed to do,) we need only write the 
sentence as it would stand with knife expressed; 
as, Lend me yours knife; or lend me knife ofyou^ 
This would be awkward in the extreme. Vet it 
can be parsed in no other way, unless we either 
give to the pronoun in this situation two cases^ or 
alter its termination. 

* The defiaiUoaor eoKjit «rill be recollected, ii tbe ■tote «r relatio» whioliiliil 
^iMitMailotbeo(liir«aRl(iiBtl)«Mnt«waw 

. 4« 
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Otvn, adcle^ to thefxHwe«sive» reiid^s it eqqplMit- 
icul, and implies a siient eontrariety or opposition; 
as, i live ih my ovm bouse ^ that is^ not in a hired 

house. 

Self is ^ded to possessires; as, myself y your» 
selves: and sometimes to personal pronouns, as^ 
himself itself fhevMeltes, It then, like ^um, -.ex- 
presses emphasis and opposition; a^, I did this 
myself; that is, not another: or it forms a recipro- 
cal pronoun; as, fVe hurt oyprselves by vain rage. 

Himself an^ theiuulvesy are now used in the 
nominative case, instead of hisself and ihevrsekes ; 
as, He came himself: He Imnst^ shall do this: 
They performed it iluwSSe}ve». 

The distrihutiic pronouns are those which denote 
the persons or things that maice up a number, as 
taken separately and singly. They are eac^, every^ 
either; as, Each of his brothers is in a fovourabie 
-situation; Every man roast aceoont for himself: I 
have not seen either of them. 

Each relates to two or more persons or things, 
gand signifies either of the two, or every one of any 
number, taken separately. 

Every relates to several persons or. things, and 
signifies each one of them all, taken separately. 
This pronoun was formerly used apart from its noun, 
but it is noV constantly annexed to it, except in 
legal proceedings; as in the phrase, " di and ettry 
of them P 

Either relates to two persons or things, taken 
separately, and sigilifies the one or the other. To 
say, Either of the three, 19 therefore improper. 

Neither is a compound pronoun; it imports 
not €}£her\ that is, not one noR the other: as, JWt- 
.th%r of my friends was there. Either and neither 
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^^t^'tdh-espoMinj^ eonjtmcHons when ihtf do not 
supply the place of nouifs, and YoLwe no referene^ 
to thciti^ ^^s, I Will either go myself or send a ines- 
^senger: ¥£6 will rUither borrow nor lend. 

The denionstrative pronouns are those which 
precisely point out the subjects to which they re- 
late; this and thaty these ani those ^ are of this class; 
as, T?its IS tiup charity; thai is only its image. 

Thin indicates the latter or last mentioned 
thmf^; that tbe former or first mentioned; as, Both 
weaJth and poverty are temptations; that tends to 
excite prid*^, thify dtscc-ntent. 

Perhaps the words former and latter may bo 
properly ranked among the demonstrative pro- 
nouns; especially in mniiy of their applications. 

'The fullowi'iig Fif^nteiice may serve as an exam- 
ple : It was happy for the state that Fabius con- 
tinued in the command with Minucius; the for^ 
mcr''s phlegm, was a check upon the latter^s viva- 
city. 

The indefinite pronouns are those which ex- 
press their subjects in an indefinite Or general 
manner. The following are of this kind: some, 
other, any, one, all, such, &c. 

Of these pronouns, only the words one and o<A- 
«r are varied. One ha/ a possessive case, which- 
it forms in the same manner as substantives; as, 
one, onc^s. This word has a general signification, 
meaning people at large; and sometimes also a 
peculiar refoFence to the person who is speaking; 
as. One ought to pity the distresses of mankind: 
One is apt to love one^s self. This word is often 
used by good writers in the plural number; as. 
The great oitet of the world: The boy wounded 
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the old bird, and 8t(^6 the yoane one*: Bf j wifii 
ttiid the little pnes are4n good health. 

Other is declined in the following manner: 

Singular. * Phtrd. 

Nem, OUier. Others. 

Po8S, Other's. Cthcrs* 

Obj. Other. Others. 

The plural others is only used when apart from 
the noun to which it refers, whether expressed or 
understood; as, When you have perused Uiese 
papers, I will send you the others: He pleases 
some, but he disgusts others. When the pronoun 
is joined to nouns, either singular or plural, it has 
no variation; as, The other man, the other men. 

The following phrases may serve to exempUQr 
the indefinite pronouns; Some of you are wise and 
.;good: Kfew of them were idle, the others industri- 
ous; Neither is there any that is unexceptionable: 
Ortc ought to know one's own mind: They were 
a« present: Such is the state of man that he is 
never at rest: Some were happy, while othcj^s were 
miserable. " 

The word another is composed of the indefinite 
article prefixed to the word other. 

One another is used as a kind of compound pro- 
noun, including both of tjie preceding terms; as, 
Charles and Eliza were jealous of one another; 
that is. They were mutually jealous one of the oih" 
er. The word one may refer to either of the pre- 
ceding terms, taken separately, and is in the nom- 
inative case. Another may also refer to either of 
the preceding terms taken separately, and is in 
the objective case. As, They were jealous; one, 
viz, Charles was jealous of the others (JE/tza.) 
Or, one, viz. Eliza, was jealous of the othefy 
{Charles,) — Thus one another include both noun^i 
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mud each vHhy refer to either of the preceding 
terms; yet each of them, like the compoimd rela-^ 
live what J has a distinct case. 

Both is sometimes a pronoun, sometimes an ad- 
jective, and sometimes a conjunction. In the fol- 
lowing sentence it is used as a pronoun: The two 
brothers were 6of A arrested, and both were found 
guilty. Here both in the first instance is used for 
the sake of emphasis, and put in apposition with 
the noun brothers. In the second instance it sup- 
plies the place of the noun. It is used as an ad<» 
jective in the following passages: Both parties 
were present; 60^^ cases were decided. 

In the sentence #hich follows, it is a conjunction: 
It is for ones iaterest both here and hereafler, to 
live virtuously. When used as a conjunction, this 
word, like several other conjunctions, has some of 
|he properties of an adverb, and serves, in a sense, 
to qutdtfy the sentence in which it stands. 

JVVme is used in both numbers; as, Mme is so 
deaf as he that will not hear: J^one of those are 
equal to these. It seems originally to have signi- 
fied, according to its derivation, not oncy and there- 
fore to have bad no plural; but there is good au- 
thority for the use of it in the plural number; 
*' jybne that go unto her return again." Prov. ii. 19. 
** Terms of peace were none vouchsafed. 'Milton. 

The distributive, demonstrative, and indefinite 
p]X>nouns, when joined to substantives to which 
thay relate^ take the nature of adje<^ves; as. This 
book is instructive: Each object was accomplish- 
ed: Some boys are ingenious: ^H men are liable 
to err. TJdSy eachj &.c. as here used^ are adjec- 
tives, and may properly be styled promrmsui^ adjec- 
tivea. 
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OF VERBS. 

A feth is a word which sisnifies to be^ to do^ or 
io svffer; as, I am, I rule, I am ruled. Here> 
am is a verb, signifying to he, or to exist; rule is 
a verb^ signifying to do, or to act; am 4^Ud is a 
verb, signifying to suffer, or to beihe recipienl of 
an action performed by another. 

V'ffrbs are of three kinda; transUivey tniramiiive^ 
and passive, 

A Ivatisitite verb is one which passes over from 
the agent or subject, and terminates on some ob- 
ject; as, Men 6Mt7d houszs: Fire consumes wood, 
Transitire means passing, or having the power to 
pass from one object to anollier; and therefore 
verbs which have 4his property, are denominated 
transitive verbs. 

Intransitive Verbs are those which do not pass 
over and terminate on an object, but whose being 
or action is confined to the subject or actor ; aS| 
Birds Jly, I sit\ They muse. Intransitive is the 
negative, or opposite, of transitive; and it is there- 
fore applied to all that class of verbs which have 
no effect beyond their agents. 

A passive verb Expresses passion, or suffering, 
or the receiving of an action; as, the horse is seen; 
the dog was beaten; the men were punished. To be 
passive, in the sense in which the term is here us- 
ed, is to be made the subject of an impression 
from some external cause; toJ)e acted upon; to be 
made the receiver of an action from another. The 
horse is seen; i. e. seen by some person. The 
dog was beaten; i. e. beaten by some individual. 
Thus, although the passive verb implies action, its 
action does not, (like that of transitive verbs,) pass 
from its ageoti or subject, to some object^ but on 
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the contrary, the action originates in the object, and 
terminates on the agent, or nominative case. When 
I say the scholar was insirucUd by me; although 
scholar is the subject of the verb, and forms its 
nominative case, yet the action which the verb ex- 
presses was not performed by the scholar, but by 
another person. The verbis nominative is not the. 
deer of the action, but the receiver of it. The 
action terminates on the nominative, instead of 
the objective case. This is the grand distinction 
between transitive and passive verbs. The 
action of the transitive verb passes from the agent 
to some object, styled the objective case; the action 
of the passive verb passes from some noun or pro*, 
noun in the objective case expressed or understood, 
and terminates on the agent, or nominative case. 
The nominative case to a transkive verb is the 
doerof an action to another; the nominative case 
to a passive verb, is- the receiver of an action from. 
another. This distinction is too obvious to be 
easily mistaken. 

Nearly all transitive verbs imply action, and. 
may therefore, be styled in general active verbs. 
But there are some exceptions; as, I have a home: 
I oton a farm,^ In instances like these, no action 
is expressed; yet the verb is transitive, and gov- 
erns the following word in the objective case. 

Intransitives comprehend a large portion of the 
active verba, many of which imply action in the- 
very highest degree; as, The fox leaps: Fishes^ 
sifftm: Horses run: Birds ^y. These verbs, al- 
though they imply a high degree of action, are 
neither transitive nor passive; they are not transit 
ivoe^ because they do not pass from the agent to 
any object; they are not fOMuoe^ because they do 
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not iRi|»lj the rce^tir^ of an action fi^oHi atldtkor; 
httt simply «effon ibheae effect i$ c&nfned^taihemgtut; 

Many veH>s are use^ bo#h transittr^fy and in- 
transittvety, (hek eoimexion only determming of 
which kind tfcey are; as, 2b JUUU*^ signifying to 
make level or eren, is a verb transitive; but when 
it signifies to grow doll, or in^pid, it is in(|luisilrr«. 

An intransitive verb, by th« addition of a prep-« 
osition, may become a compound trmsHwe verb; 
Jb simLe is an wtraiMiiwe Tei4>« It cannot b# bil- 
lowed by an obiectiye case, or be ehcmged into n 
paaMt verb. We cannot say, She imiMi himf 
or He was smiled. But add the proposition in, 
and it becomes a compdu^ tttmsUwe verb. We 
miay properly say; She smiled on him; or, convert 
it into a passive verb and say, He was smiled on 
by fortune in every undertaking. 

Intransitives which merely knpiybeiftg, or ai 
fitate of being; as, I am, he sleeps, &,g. may ba 
called neuter verbs. 

Verbs originally transitive, are also fip^^iMn^ 
compounded with a preposition or an adverb, -in 
such a manner as to give to the verb an entire 
new meaning; as, 7b ca«^ is to throw; but lo cna$ 
tm or compute an accowni is quite a diilbrenrtMng.. 
To give is to bestoW or present; but to give ovser 
is to relinquish, or abandon. Sudi may be dehorn^ 
inated compound verbs, th^ advert> or prepei^bn 
with which they are connected opaetitutihg a ^tMt 
of them. 

To verbs belong numhsTy person^ mcadanAtenss:, 

The number and person of verbsalways cerres-^ 
pond with the nouns or pronouns with ^hkth they 
agree. 

In philosophical etrictpes^, - hot^i jmmjber yu^ 
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mw>n mi^ be entirely e»;kided firotn erery verb. 
They are m fact the properties o£ substmdiveSj not a 
part of the verb. The terms number and person^ 
as applied to the verb, are figuratiffe. The prop- 
erties vi^hich belong to one thing, for convenience' 
take are asoiibed to another. Verbs in some of 
Aeir forB^ are used, in general^ with nouns or 
pFOoouaB of the plural number; such^ by a £gure 
of ispeeoh, are called plural verb». There are 
other -forms of the verb whtc^ a}way» require the 
noons or pronouns with which they agree, to be in 
the "singular number; these are c^led nngulqr 
verbs. But the distinction arises not from the na- 
iWfe of the verb, bm ahogetker from the noun er 
pronovn mkh which it is associated. 

Mood or mode is a particular form whidi th» 
verb assoaoes to express different states. of the 
nmd, and diiSSiFent circumstanoes of being m^ 
aetion. 

There are five moods of verbs; the india$tivCf 
^le vam&ratwe^ the paieniUUy the 9fubjunctiv€j and 
the wtpmUve, 

The Indicative mood simply indicates or de- 
clares a thing; as, He loves, he is loved; or it 
asks a<^iefltion; as, Doeahe love? Js he loved? 

The Imperative mood is used for commanding^ 
ezhoiting, entreatiBg, or permitting; as. Depart 
thou; mind ye; let UGf stay; go in peace. 
' Though this mood derives its name from its in- 
timation of command, it is used on occasiops of a 
very opposite nature ;even in the most humble sup- 
plications of an inferior being, to one who is infi- 
nkely hie superior; as, '*C^ve us this da^ our dai- 
ly bread; and forgivB us our trespasses.' 

The Potential mood implies jKWiiability, liberty, 
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power, will^^or obUgation; as, It may rain: be mttjf 
go or stay: I can ride: he would walk: they should 
learn. 

The Subjunctive mood represents a thing «»- 
dor a condition, motive, wish, supposition, &c. and 
is preceded by a conjunction, expressed or under^ 
stood, and attended by another verb; as, I will 
respect him, thbugk he chide me: Were he good, 
he would be happy; that is, if he were good. 

The Infinitive mood expresses a thing in a gen* 
eral and unlimited manner, without any ^istinctioa^ 
of number or person; as, To act, to speak^ to be 
feared. 

The Paiiidple is a certain form of the verb, 
and derives its name from its participatti^, aot on* 
!y of the properties of a verb, but also those of an 
acyective and noun; as, Admired and< Appluudedf 
he became vain: Having finkhed his work, he sub- 
mitted it: Charles has become weary with writing 
so long a letter. 

There are three participles, the present, the 
perfect, and the compound perfect; as, ruling ^ nd^ 
edy having ruled. 

The Present Participle signifies imperfect ac- 
tion, or acti(»n begun and not landed; as, I amtori- 
iing a letter. 

The Perfect or Past Participle signifies action 
perfected or finished; as, I have written a letter. 

The Compound Perfect also signifies action that 
Is finished; as, Having written the letter he des- 
patched it. 

When the verb to 6c, in any of its variations, is 
joined to the participle; as, I am writings I was 
writings I might be wr'Uingy I shall he writu^, &.c. 
^6 participle may be considered the priaoipal verb. 



The vfrb to bei» only an auxiliary, and merel/di* 
rccts the mood and tense. The meaning and es- 
«cQce of the verb is found in what is styled the 
jNMrttcipSc; whonce it is- evident that the participle 
» fi<^ a distinct part of speech, but only a '^ form 
of the verb." 

Participles, when joined to nouns merely to 
qualify them, become adjectives; as, a ruling pas- 
sion; a hcing'cluld. 

Participles may be distinguished from adjectives, 
by their being capable of variations to express dis- 
tinctiim of time; as, A parent ru/t»g well his bouse^ 
secures respect. Ruling is here a participle, be- 
eause it is capable of being varied to express a 
different tease; as, A parent A^ftng ruied well hi» 
bouse, &c. But when we say, A rulipg passion, 
or, a mating spectacle; the words ruling and mov^ 
mg, although in the participial form, cannot b& 
ihus varied, and are therefore adjectives. Such 
words may properly be called participial adjectives^ 

Participles sometimes supply the place of nouns; 
jas, By rf/tmng jto confess his crime, he incurred 
greater censure. Refusing supplies the place of 
a noun in the objective. The idea is, by a refasal 
.to confess, &c. By acknowledging his fault, he 
might have beep rr^fored to &vo.> Here oc- 
hnovcUd^g not ouJy supplies the plt^ce of a noun 
in the objective ease, but governs another objec-^ 
.tive. In the following sentence, the participle 
supplies the place of a noun in the nominative case: 
His riding on horseback proved of great service. 
Participles thus used, virtually become nouns, and 
.may be called ficr/tci/na/ nouns, as they still retwn 
:£onie of the properties of the verb. 

The participle going is often used figuratively , 
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in connexion with the infinitive mood, to bttply a 
tendency or disposition of the mind; as, I am go- 
ing to speak: I am going to write: I amgoitkg to 
sleep. This fbfm of expression resembles What is 
called the future infinitive in Latin, and some 
grammarians have styled it a future tense. But in 
sentences like these, there are evidently two verbs, 
as well as two distinct moods. The indicative^ 
mood, ** / am gom^^^^ is in the present tense, and 
governs the infinitive. It is a figurative expres- 
sion, as used in the above examples, and has ref- 
erence to a tendency of the mind to do what is ex- 
pressed by the following infinitive, i. e. to sptaky 
to wHtCy or to sleep, 2o go, in the literal use of 
the term, relates to the movements ©f the body, or 
of some visible substance; but by a figure of 
speech, it is, in these familiar expression*, applied 
to the operations or volitions of the mind. AtsA 
considered in this light, it is as evidently apresetit 
tense, as the expression I expect^ or I intend, to do 
a thing. There is indeed a reference to futurity^ 
out this is no ifhore than is true in many other da- 
ses, when a verb in the present tense is immediate- 
ly followed by another in the infinitive mood. 

Tenscy or tme, is made to consist of six vHria- 
tions; viz; i\ie present, ihet hnperfed, the piifect, 
ihepluperfecty and the first and second future. 

The Present tense represents the action or event 
as passing at the timie in which it is mentioned; 
as, I rule: I am ruled:*! think: I fear. 

It is also used in speaking of actioAs cohtintlWdy 
with occasional intermissions, to the present tiitie; 
as, He frequently rides: He walks out dvery mbrh- 
ing: He goes into the country every suhlmer. We 
0ometimfes apply this tense even to persons long 
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mmce dead; as, Seneca reasons and moralises weQ: 
Job speaks feelingly of his afflictions. 

The present tense, preceded by the words tohany 
before, after, as soon as, &c. is sometimes used to 
|>oint out the relative time of a future action; as^ 
When he arrives he will hear the news; He will 
hear the news before he arrives, or as soon as he 
arrives, or, at the farthest, soon afier he arrives. 
The more she improves, the morq^ amiable she will 
he. 

In jmimated historical narrationsi, this tense 
is sometimes substituted for the imperfect tense; 
as, " He enters the territory of the peaceable in- 
habitants; he fights and conquers, takes an immense 
bcMity, which be dirides amongst his soldiers, and 
returns home to enjoy an empty triumph*" 

The Imperfect tense represents the action or 
event either as past and finished, or as remaining 
unfinished at a certain time past; aa, I loved her for 
her modesty and virtue: They were travelling 
post when we met them. 

The Perfect tense not only refers to what is past, 
but also conveys an allusion to. the present time; 
as, I have finished my letter: I have seen the person 
that was recommended to me. 

In the former exanriple, it is signified that the fin- 
ishing of the letter, thou^li past, was at a period 
immediately or very nearly, preceding the present 
time-. In the latter instance, it is uncertain wheth- 
er the person mentioned wa#seen by the speaker a 
long or short time before. ? The iheaning is, I have 
seen him some time in the CQurse of a period which 
includes, or comes''to the present time. When the 
particular time of any occurrence is specified as pri- 
or to the present time, this tense is not used; for it 
a* 
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wHM be ttnproper to aay^ I have seen him y^a^tr 
day; or I have finished my work last week, tn 
these cases the imperfect is necessary; as, I saw 
him yesterdays 1 finished my work last week; 
But when we speak indefinitely of any thing past^ 
ad happening, or not happening in^he day, year, 
or kge in which we mentioned it, the perfect must be 
emjSoyed; as, I have been there this morning: f 
have travelked much this year? We have escaped 
many dangers through life. In referring, however, 
to such a division of the day as is past before the 
time of our speaking, wc must use the imperfect; 
as^ They came home this morning: He was 
with them this affernoon. In general, the per- 
:feet tense may be applied wherever the action is 
connected with the present time, by the actual exis- 
tence either of the author or of the work, though it 
may have been performed many centuries ago; but 
if neither the author nor the work now, remains, it 
cannot be used. We may say, Cicero has written 
orations; but we cannot say Cicero has written 
poems; because the orations ar^ in beitig, but the 
po^ms are lost* 

The pluperfect tense represents a thing not only 
as past; but also as prior to some other point of time 
specified in the sentence; as, I had finished my let- 
ter before be arrived. 

The First Future tense represents the action as 
yH to come either with or without respect to the 

frecisetime when; as. The sun will riselo-morrow: 
shall see them again. 

The Second Future tense intimates that the action 
ifdH be fully accomplished at or before the time of 
another future action or event; as I shall have 
dined at one o'clock: The two houses will haTtt 
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Bnished their businesa, when the king ccnnet to 
prorogue them. 

The present, past, and future tenses, maybe used 
either definitely or indefinitely, both with respect to 
time and action. When they denote customs or 
habits, and not individual acts, they are applied in- 
definitely ; as. Virtue promotes happiness : The old 
Romans governed by benefits more than by fear: I 
shall hereafter employ my time more usefully. In 
these examples, the words promotes^ governed^ and 
shall employ, are used indefinitely, both in regard 
to action and time; for they are not confined 
to individual actions, nor to any precise points of 
present, past, or future time. When they are ap- 
plied to signify particular actions, and to ascertain 
Ihe precise points of time to which they are con- 
fined, they are used definitely; as in the following 
instances: My brother is' writing; He built the 
house last tsummer, but did not inhabit it till yes- 
terday; He will write stnother letter to-morrow. 
T%e conjugation of the verb To Be and To Have, 

The conjugation of a verb is the regular combi- 
nation and arrangement of its several numbers, per- 
sons, moods, and tenses. 

The verb To Be is conjugated ag follows: 
TO BE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Prtstmt Tenae. 
Smculax. Ploni 

1. I am. 1. We are. 

2. Thoa art, or yoa are. 2. Ye or you are. 

3. He, she, or it is 8. They ai>e. 

Imperfect Ttn»e. 
Siognhr. « PIunL 

1. I was. 1. We were. 

2. Tboa waft, or yoa were. 2. Ye or you were. 

3. He .waa« 8. They were. 
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Perfect Tente. 
Singular. . «ortL 

1. T have been. 1- We hare been. 

2. Tbou kast been, or you have 2. Ye or you Imve been. 

been. 3. They have been. 

8' He ha ill or has been. 

Phperfect Tente. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I barf been. 1. We Imd been. 

2. Thou hadst been, or you had 2. Ye or you had beea« 

been. 3. Tiiey liad been. 

3. He liad been. 

I^rat future Tense. 

Sinsr.lar. PhirnL 

' 1. I shall or' will l>e. l.'.Wr. riwll or will be. 

2. Thtni simir or will be, or you 2. Y<» or yim sliall Or wfll be 

shall or will l)e. 3. 'J'liey shall or will be. 

8. He Eliall or will be. 

Second Future Ten^e. ~ 

Sineular. Plurnl. 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall lijue bem. 

2. Thou wilt have been, or you 2. Ye- or y<rtt ahall have t;een. 

will have l>een. 3. They will l»avc been. 

8. He will have been. 

IMPERATIVE MOOft. 
Sin^iihr. Plural 

2. Be tliou or do thou be, or l)fe 2. 'Be ye or you, or do ye be. 
you, or i\o you be. 

Grammarians have generally ascribed to the im- 
perative mood three persons; as, first person, let me 
i^,second person Be thou, &c. ; third person, Z^f 
Hitn Be-, with their plurals, Let us Be, Ltl them 
jBe, <Src. But the imperative in such cases helongs - 
merely to the word let; and in every instance the 
command is addressed to tlitj second person, not to 
the first or third. For when it is said, Let Me Be^ 
Let Him or Let them 6e; the meaning and construc- 
tion are do thou or dbye let me, him, or them be. 
The imperative expresses a comman(il, exhorta- 
tion, or entreaty to a second person, and the person 
addressed constitutes the verb'sKnominative. It is 
therefore al^rays of the -second person; and as w# 



cannot command in past or future time, it is al-» 
ways of the present Unse. The nominative to a verb 
in this mood, is^nerally understood; as, €ro and 
tell those children to come in, i. e. go thou, or go ye^ 
and tell them; Come and recite; i. e. Come thoa 
or you, or come ye, and recite. 

rOTENTIAL MOOD. 

Pretent Terue. 
Siofalar. Ptural 

1. I may or can be. 1. We may or 6«un be. 

2. Tbou mayst or canst be* or ^ Ye or you may or c«i bib 

you may or can be. , 3. They may or can be^ 

S. He may or can be. 

Bnperfect Ten$e.* 

Singular. Plurd. 

1. I migbt, could, would, or 1. We might, tcMi x^otid, of 

should be. should be. 

2. XlMMt mf^htst, &c. or you 2. Ye or you might, Coak^ woald^ 

mightt could, would, or or should be. 

^ould be. • '3. They might, could. Would, or 

t. He might, could, would, or should be. 
should be. 

Perfect Tenee. 

6iii([^iW< Plural. 

i. i niay or can have been. 1. We may or can have been. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or yoa may ot Can have 

been, or you may or can been. 

have been. 8. They may or can have batn. 

t. He may or can have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Siagtdtf. HimL 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We miglit, oould, wmM,Qr 

shoidd Imve been . should have been. 

X Thou in^htst, &c. or you 2.. Ye or you might, could, wOaUy 
might, eoold, would, or or should ha^e been. 
^ should bate been. 8. They might, could, would* or 

t. He mlAtt, could, would, or should have been. 
Aomd tAve been. 

* Tbb Arm U th« verb a often used in thejnrutnt and /\Mhir9*rnK$ m art 
mJHfiipttf Seeddt* toUiiitaaelnPaftI.|Mr«'l& 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Siasiibr. PtvnL 

1. If I am. 1. ICweare. 

2. If tliou art, or if yoii arc. 2. If ye or your artf» 
8. Ifbeii. 3. If they are. 

Prtteni rin^.— Second Fonm 

Siorular. Plural. 

1. Iflbe. 1. Ifw«be. 

t. If Ai»u be, or if you be. 2. If y« or von be* 

B. If he be. ^. Ifiheybe. 

PrtMtnt Ttmt. — Tltird Form, 

SiRfuhr. PLnd. 

1. If I were. I. Iflnrewere. 

2. If tboa wert, or if you were* 2. If ye of yo« were. 
8. If be were. 3. If tlicy were. 

In the subjunetive imperfid^ P^^'ficty pluperfect^ 
first future, and secondfuturcy the verb is coiijtigrtted 
just as it is in those tenses of the indicative luootly 
except that will aqd will are not used in the.sabjunc* 
tive second future, and th^it a conjunction is added 
implying doubt or condition. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pretent Tetue, To be. Perfect. To hare been. 

Participles, 
Present, Bein;;. Perfect. Been. 

Compound perfect. Having Ijeen. 

To the subjunctive present, we have given three 
distitK^ forms. The manner in which these sever- 
al forms are used, uiay be seen in the following il- 
lustration: If 1 am not deceived, he is a worthy man; 
if it be found otherwise, I shall be greatly disap- 
pointed; if I iSoere y^u, I would not hesitate to em- 
ploy him. Here, oth, ht, and xcere, are all in the 
present tense. In the first example, the verb re- 
tains its indicative form, because, although condi- 
tion or doubt is expressed, no reference is made to 
futurity. The idea is not, if I am not to be de- 
xeivod hereafter, but if I am not now diiccived. 
The form of the verb^ therefore, undergoes nQ 
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change from its simplest state. In the second ex- 
ample, the verb is changed into 6«, because not 
only doubt is expressed, but reference is made to 
futurity. If it be found otherwiscy i. e. if it shall 
hereofltr be found otherwise. In the third exam- 
ple, the verbis changed into wcre^ because not on- 
ly condition or supposition is expressed, but the 
verb that follows it is in the potential mood, which 
in general will not associate with this verb, in either 
of the other forms. Thus, in the example last 
given, we cannot say. If I am you, Stc. nor, if I 
he you; but wc must say, as in the third form, If 1 
were you, I would not hesitate. 

Mr. I^indley Murray, m exhibiting the opinion 
of different grammarians on this subject, notices a 
theory which bears a near resemblance to the one 
here adopted. After formally stating three differ- 
ent opinions, he remarks, "We may add a fourth 
opinion, which .appears to possess at least much 
plausibility. This opinion admits the arrange- 
ment we have given, (i.e. the arrangement giv- 
en in Murray's Grammar,) with one variation^ 
uamely,that of assigning to the first tense of the 
subjunctive, two forms: fst, that which simply de- 
notes contingency; as, If he desires ii^ I will per- 
form the operation; that is, if he now desires it, 
^d, that which denotes both contingency and futu- 
rity: asjf he ^i<;^rc it, I will perform the opera- 
tion ; that is, If he should hereafter desire it. 

This last theory of the scAfunctive n)ood, claims 
the merit of rendering the whole system of the 
moods consistent and regular; of bein^ more con- 
formable than any other to tho definition of the 
subjunctive; and of not referring to the indibatiye 
mood, forms of expression, which ill accord with 
its simplicity and nature.*^ 
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TbiB theoiy we deem correct as far a» il ezr^ 
tends; but we consider the addition of a/nUher^ 
form to the present subjunctive of the verb io he 
tn improvement y since neither of the two forms ^pe-. 
cified above, will in general associate with a verb- 
in the potential mood. To other rerbs we have* 
given two forms only of this tense. 

For tlie information of learners, it may*be j»op-- 
er to make a few remarks in this place relative to^ 
the application of some of the auxiliaries, &c. 

The first is, that shall and wUl^ when they do 
not denote futurity, may be considered, as well as 
their variations should and woiildy as belonging to 
the potential mood. But as tbcy generally signi- 
fy futurity, they have been appropriated, as help- 
ing v^rbs, to the formation of the future tenses of 
the indicative and subjunctive moods. 

The next remark is, that the auxiliary wU can- 
not be correctly applied to the first .person^ in the 
second future tense of transitive verbs; nor the 
auxiliary shall to the secpnd and third person. 

The impropriety of such associations may be 
inferred from a (ew examples: I will have had pre- 
vious notice whenever the event happens: Thou 
shalt have served' thy apprenticeship before the end 
of the year; He shall have completed his busi- 
ness when ^he messenger arrives. / shall 
iwve had; thou jfilt have served; he will have com^ 
pleted, &c. would be correct and applicable. 

Another remark is^.that as the indicative mood i& 
converted into the subjunctive, by the expression 
of a condition, motive, wish, supposition, Stc. being 
superadded to it; so the potential mood may ia 
like manner, be turned into the subjunctive; as will 
h% seen in the fallowing exampledt If I could de- 
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ceiye him, I should abhor it: Though he should 
increase in wealth, hie would not be charitable: 
Even in prosperity he would gain no esteem, un- 
less he should conduct bimself better. 

It may also be observed, that the terms made 
use of to designate the three past tenses, are not 
exactly significant of their nature and distinctions. 

But as4hey have been adopted by grammarians 
in general, and especially' as the meaning attach- 
ed to each of them has beeiL carefully explained, 
there seems to be no essential objection to their 
use. 

The verb io have is coi\jugated in the following 
manner: 

TO HAVE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

preteni Tmue. 
8mfakr. PfonL 

1. I have, > 1. We have. 

2. Thoo haat, or von have. 2. Ye or yoa ha;voK 

3. H«, she, or it hath or has. 8. They have. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Sinrular. PlunL 

1. Ihad. 1. We had. 

2. Thou hadst, or fax had. 2. Ye or you had^ 
afiehad. tellieyhad. 

Perfect Tenee, 
Sin^;tilar. PlunL 

1. I have fiad. 1. We have bad. 

2. Thou hast had, or you have 2. Ye or you have hiwt 

had. 8. They have had. 

8. Hebashad, 

Pkiperfeci Tenee. 
Suwuhr. ' >4 PhiraL 

1. I had had. li We had had. 

2. Thou hadst had. Of you had 2. Ye or you had-bad. 

bai). 8. They had had. 

8. H« had had. 
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jnrttl\itur§ Tente. 
8m;til«r. PloraL 

1. I ■^.mll or will hnve. 1. We shall or will bmTe. 

2. Thau filialt or wilt hare, or 2. Te or vou lihall or will 

you shall or will hnve. 8. xhey shall or will have. 

3. He shuH or will have. 

Second F^Uurt Tente, 

Sfngulv. ^ PiuraL 

1. I shall have had. 1. We shall have had. 

2. Thou wilt have had, or you 1. Ye or you will have had« 

will have had. 3. They will have had. 

8. He will have had. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Sbpikr. Plur^' , 

t. Have, or have than or you, 2. Haye, or hare yt^ or d(p 5^ 
0r do thou or you have. or you liave. 

POTENTIAL MOOD, 

Preterit Tente, 
Sinsular. Plural. 

1. I may or can have. 1, We may or cah hare. 

2. Thou niayst or canst have, or 2* Ye or you may or can \aef^ - 
you may or can have. 3. They may or cap have. 

8. He may or can have." 

Imperfect Tente. 
Singular. Plural ' 

1. I might, could, would, or I. We miffia^ could* woakt» or 

should have. shoiiliT have. 

2 Thou miffhtst, &c. or you 2. Ye or yon might, could, would, 
might, couUl, woulJ, or ffhouhl or sUoulJ iiave. 

have. 3. They might, could, wodd« or 

8. He might, could, wonld^ Qr should have, 
should luive. 

Perfect Tente* 
Singular, PlaraL 

1. I may or can havehad 1. We mayor can have had. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 1iav» 2, Ye or you may or oan hwt^ 
bad, or you muy or can have liad, 

had. 8« Th^ may or can have bad. 

& Ha may or caa bava bad» 
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Pbtptffect Tetue, 
Sfaigiilar. PIunL 

t. I mi^, could, iTOuld, or I. We mighty could^ wooU «f* 

thi>ukl nave had. rhould liarc bad. 

2. Tliou naiehlst, &c. or ya i 2. Ye or y(Hiiniglu,couIdrWouId» 
might, could, would, or should or f^hould have had. 
have Iwid. 3. They might, could, would, or 

8. He ihight, <HmId, would, or shoyuld have had. 
■bould have had« 

1 «UBJUNCTIV£ BIOOO. 

Ptetent Teme.-^Firtt Form, ' 

Siosulaf. Plural 

1. If I have. 1. If we have. 

2. If thou liast, or if you have. 2. If ye or you baT«. 
8. If he, she, or it hath or lias. 8. If tiiey have. 

Preient Tense — Second Form. 
Singvlar* PiursL 

1. If I have. I. If we have. 

2. If titou or you have. 2. If ye of you hare. 
8. If he have. 8. Jftlieyhave. 

The remaining tenses of the SubjunctiTO mood 
arc in every respect similai^to the correspondent 
tenses of the indicative mood, with the exception 
before made. See page 08. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PrtBtnt. Toliave. Perfect. Toliavehad. 

Participles, 
Present. Having. Perfect. Had. 

Compound perfect. Having had. 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

- Auxiliary or helping verbs, are those, by the help 
of which the English verbs are principally conju-* 
gated. They are, do, be, have, shall, will, may, 
can, with their variations 5 and let, and must, which, 
as, auxiliaries, have no variation. Let, as a prin-- 
cipal verb, has lettest and leiteihfr 

The principal auxiliaries, or those which are most 
used, and capable of the greatest variations, are be 
and hav£. out these, as may be seen in the fore- 
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^oing display of them, cannot be conjugated 
tlirddgboat all their moods and tenses, without 
the help of other aujuliary verbs, viz. wiay, 
can, ht, with their variations. AuxiliiMies in their 
airaple state, are of a verj limited extent, as will 
appear from a diutiaci conjugation of them. In 
their simple form, uncombined with any other^ thej 
are conjugated ag follows^ 

TO BE. 

PretfU TeMe. 
Singular. Plan}. 

1. I am. 1. We are. 

2. Thou art, or you are. 2. Ye or you are. 
8. He is. Z. They are. 

In^erfeet Tense. 
SiBgakt. Plnnl 

1. I was. 1. We were. 

2. Thoa waat, or you were. 2. Ye or you w«re. 
8. He was. 3. They were. 

Participle, 
Present, Being. Perfect, Been. 

TO HAVE. 

Present Tense, 
Smgular. Phird. 

^' I hace. 1. We have. 

2 Thou hast, or you have. 2. Ye or you have. 

3. He hath or has. 3. They iiave. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had. ' 1. We had. 

2. Thon hadsty or you had. 2. Ye or you had. 

3. He had. 3. They had. 

Perfect, 1 have had. Ice. Phiperfeet I had had, te. 

Participles, 
Present, Having. Perfect Hod. 



,vr ^ OF TH£ 



V 






Present Tenst. 
Sincuh^t FlunL 

1. Isball. 1. WcPhall. 

2. Thou shalt, or you shall. 2. Yc or you ahall. 

3. HerfmH. 8. They shall. 

Impttfett Tense. 
Smsuhr. Plural 

1. I (should. 1. We should. 

% Thou shoiildat cr you should. S. Ye or you shcftild. 
8. He should. 8. Tliey should. 

Will 

Present^ Tense. 
Sincular< Pliiral* 

J, 1 will. 1. We will. 

2. Thou \yiU or you will. 2. Ye or you wilh 

8L He will. 8. Tiny will. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I ^vouId. 1. We would. 

2. ^hon wouldst, or you would. 2. Ye or you would* 
8. Hcwould. 3. They would. 

Matj. 

Present Tense. • 

-Si»?nlar. PluraL 

1. I may. 1- We may. 

2. Thou m^yat, or you may. 2. Ye or you may. 

3. He may, 3- They may. 

Imperfect Tense. 
gingiflar. fl"f««l' 

1. I might. 1. We might. 

2, Thou mightst, or you might. 2. Ye or you might 
8. He might, 8. They might. 

Can. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plw*l. 

1. I can. 1. We can. 

2. Thou canst, or you *5an. 2. Yo or you can. 
8. He can. 8. They can. 



* Shall nni vnil, though gcnmlly the signs of, the ^"^"^tT , JS^HniEJl i^ 
«widi!r«lintl»e present tense, potenli 1 moo.!-, havmg i^^J^^^j^*; 
4j^tld ind vr.nid, that cin Iw to c;,«W, or woy to mtgkt ; M, He«Aatf ob«7 m9 
at all times : Bmm people wi// aeter losnt the poor. 

6* 
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Mmper/tct Tnue^ 

Sbcuhr. Phini 

1. I coold. 1. W« COUW. 

2. Thou cooldflt, or you ooulcL & Ye or ytm txmW 
9. Hft oould. S. They coaU. 

^ ToDo. 

Sinrubr. PlnnL 

1. I do. 1. We do. 

2. Tbott dort, 9r yoa d0. 2. Ye or y^ do. 
Z. He doth or dooi. 9. They do. 

Imperfect Tetue. 
Sincular. PlunL 

1. I did. 1. We did. 

2. Thoa didst, or you did. 2. Ye or you did^ 
Z. He did. 8. They did. 

Participles. 
Present, Doing. ' Ptrfecif Done. 

The verbs huvty hty mlly and do^ when they are 
unconnected with a principal verb, expressed or 
understood) are not auxiliaries, but principa] 
verbs; as, We have enough: lam grateful: He 
wills it to be so: They do as they please. In this 
view they also have their auxiliaries; as, I shall 
have enough; I will be grateful, &c. 

The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries 
will appear from the following account of them: 
Do and did mark the action itself, or Ihe time of 
it, with greatei: energy and positiveness; as, I do 
speak truth: I did respect him: Here am I, for 
thou didst call me. They are of great use in neg- 
. ative sentences; asyl do not fear; I did not write! 
They are almost universally employed in asking 
questions; as, Does he learn? Did he not write? 
They sometimes also supply the place of another 
verb, and make the repetition of it in the same 
or the subsequent sentence, unnecessary; as, 
You attend «iot to your studies as he doeSy (i. e. 
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as he attends:) I shall come i£ I can; but if 
I do noty please to eaiouse me; (i. e. if I come not.) 

Let not only expresses peitnission, but entreat* 
ing, exporting, commanding; as, Let us know tho 
tra^: Let raexlie the death of ^e righteous: Lot 
licit 4liy heart be too mueh elated with success: 
Let thy inclination sulmiit to thy duty. 

JIfaif and might express the possibility or libertv 
;<}f doing a thing: can and couldf the power; aS) 6 
snay rain: I may write or read: He might have im^ 
pM'OTed more than he has: He can write much bet- 
ter thaii he douki last y^ar. 

Must is sometimes called in for a helper and 
-deBotes necessity; as, We must speak the truth 
wl&enever we do speak, and must not prevaricate. 

fFi//,inthe first person singular and plural, in- 
timates resolution and promising; in the second 
and third ool^ foretells; as, I tvill reward the good 
andtntl punish the wicked: We will remember 
benefits and be grateful: Thou toilt or he will re- 
pent of that folly: You or they will have a pleas- 
1^ walk. 

Shally on the contrary, in the first person, sim- 
pfy fbretelb; in the second and third persons, 
pnomises, commands, or threatens; as^ I shall go 
abroad: We shall dine at home : Thou shaU or you 
shall inherit the land: Ye shaU do justice and love 
mercy: They «^/{ account for their misconduct. 
The following passage is not translated according 
' to the distinct and proper meanings of the-words 
skmU tmd will: ^' Surely goodpes9 and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life; afod I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord forever;" it oiight to be, 
vfUkfoUow me, and I shall dwell.^--Th^ .foreigner 
who, as it is said, fell into the Thames, and cried 
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out, " I iciii be drowned, and nobody shall help 
me; " made a sad misapplication of these auxilia- 
ries. 

These observations respecting the import of 
the verbs toiW nnd 9hall must be understood of ex-r 
plieative sentences; for when the sentence is in- 
terrogative, just the reverse, for the most part, 
takes place: thus, I shall go; you mil go; express 
event only: but, Jfill you go ? imports inteajtion; 
Shalt I go ? refers to the will of another. 

When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, 
the meaning of these atixiliaries likewise undergoes 
some alteration. 

Would primarily denotes inclination of will; and 
should, obligation, but they both vary their imports 
and are often used to express simple events* 

Were is frequently used for would be; and had^ 
for toould have-^ as, It were injustice to deny the 
execution of the law to any individual; that is, it 
iopuld be injustice. Many acts which' had been 
blamable in a peaceable government, were em- 
ployed to detect conspiracies; that is, which tootUd 
have been blamable. 

The auxiliary should, is frequently used to ex- 
press a modest assertion; as I should think it would 
be for his interest to proceed;' i. e. 1 am inclined to 
think it would be: I shoidd think the method he has 
chosen, to be judicious; i. e. it is my opinion that 
it k. Such a manner of expression has the form 
of the potential mood, but the effect of the indica- 
tive. It cannot properly be called the potenti^ 
mood; for it neither implies *' possibility, liberty, 
power, will, nor obligation." It may rather be ifeid 
to " indicate or declare a thing ;*' and may be sty- 
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led the indicative mood, in the potential form.— 
The tense is present. 

Verbs are divided into regular, irregular, and 
defective. 

Verbs are called regular, when they form their 
anperfect tense and perfect participle by the addi« 
tion ofed; or d, when the verb ends in e; as, 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Participla. 

I fovor. I tavorcd. Favorra. 

i love. I loved. Loved. 

Irres^ular verbs are those which do not form their 
imperrect tense and perfect participle by the addi-» 
tion ofd or ed to the verb; as, 

PrcMOL ImpcrfecL Perfect Paiticipkt 

I begin. I began. Begun. 

I know. I knew. Known. 

Defective verbs are those which are used only in 
some of the moods and tenses, and have no partici- 
ples. The principle of them are these; May, can, witty 
shall, must, ought, might, could, would, should, quoth, 

AU these are used as auxiliaries to other verbs, 
except ot^ht and quoth. 

Ought IS made to convey both a present and past 
signification; its tense being determined by the in- 
finitive mood, by which it is always followed. 
When followed by a present infinitive, ought ia 
in the present tense; as He ought to go, and when 
followed by the infinitive|>«r/ecf,oi^^ is in the tm- 
perfect tense; as, He ought to have gone. 

Quoth is seldom tised; and then only in the first 
and third persons singular of the imperfect tense. 

THE CONJUGATION OF REGULAR TERBS* 

Transiii/ce. 
A regular transitive verb is conjugated in the fol- 
lowing manner: 
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TO LOVE. 






INDICATIVE MOOD, 






Prevent Tenee. 




^^ €\neahr. 


rinfft 


1. 


I love.* 


1. We love. 


2. 


Thou lovest, or you love. 2. Ye or you lov«b 


8. 


He,Bfie»or itjovcth or teves. 3. They love. 






Imperfect Tense. 




lingular; 


fhfA 


1. 


I loved. 


i. We loved. 


2. 


Thou lovedst, or you loved. 2. Ye or you loyedl 


8. He loved. 


3. They loved. 






Perfect Tense. 




Sin^ilar.^ 


PIunL 


1 


I have loVed^ 


1. We have iovedf^ 


2. Thou hast loved. 


or you IWwre S. Ye Or you have loved 




loved. 


8^ They have loved. 


8. 


He hath or has lo^ed. 



Pluperfect Tense. 

eingnlor. PTuraC 

1. I had lovorl. 1. We had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved, or you had 2. Ye or you had loT«d. 

loved. 8. They had loved. 

3. He had bved. 

First Future Tense. 
Sin|ular. Plural 

1. I shall or 'will love. 1. We eliall or will love. 

2. Thou shah or wilt love, or 2. Ye or you shall or will lov«w 

you shall or will love. 3. They sliatl or will love. 

8. He shall or will love. ^ 

Second Future Tense. 
Sine;al3r. I'luraL 

1. I shall have loved. 1. We sliall liavo loved. 

2. Thou wilt have loved^ or yon 2. Ye or ydu will have loved. 

will have loved. " 8. They will have loved. 

8. He will have loVed. 

Those tenses are calletl simple teoses, which are 
formed of the principal, without an auxiliary vei;J>;. 
as, I love, 1 loved. The compound teases are 
such as cannot be formed without an auxiliary verb; 

* In the preirnt and imperfect tenses, we use a different form of the verb, 
-when we mean to rtnrcM energy and positiveneu ; as, I <io lor»} thoo dtt bvftj 
h» docf loTc;— I oU'a love; thou did*t tove; h« (luliuv*^ 
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msy I huve loved; I had loved; I shall or ictll love; 
1 tnay love; I may be loved; I may have been lov-, 
cd, &.C* These compounds, however, are to be 
considered as only different forms of the same verb, 

ilt^PERATIVE MOOD. 
fiuKuIar. Plural' 

% IfivmfOrfoye thoa or you, or 2. Love, or love yeoryoa» or do 
4o tboa or yoa love. ye love. 

POTENTIAL MOOD, 

Present Tense^ 
Sinsuhr. "Phxnl, 

1 I may or can love. 1. We may or can lovo. 

%, Tiiou mayst or canst love, or 2. Y? or ypii may or ctm loTa« 

you miiy or can love, 9, They may or can love* 

^ lie may or can love. 

hnperfeet Tense. 
Singular. PhiraL 

J. I miglit, could, would, or 1. We might, could would, or 

should love. should love. 

2. Tbou mightst, &c. or you 2. Ye or you might, could, woukl,^ 
might, could, would, or or should love, 
should bve. 8. Tliey mishf , could, would. Of 

%. He might, coulij^ woulcl, or sliopldlovfr 
ftbottkt hye. 

Perfect Tense, 
Singular. Plora^ 

1. I may or can have loved. 1. We may or ean have tove^. 

2. Tliou mayst or canst have lov- 2. Yeor^you may or can hftv^ 

ed, or you may or can have Ipved. 
loved. Q. They may or can hare Ipf •4: 

S, He may or can have loved. 

Pluperfeet Tense. 

^ Singuhr. Plfi^l: 

1. I might, couM, MTopld or I. We might, could, wocil^^pfr 

should have loved. should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, iic or you 2. Yo-or you might, could, wonld^ 
* might, eould, \youl<l, or or siSbuld have loved. 

should liave lpve<l. 3. They might, could, would. Of 

8. He might, could, would, or should l^ve lovod^ 
■bQ«4dluive loveii 
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ffUBJUNCTIVK MOOD. 

IV«Mnf Terue.'^JPirst Form, 
Blaagakt, Vhmt. 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou lovest, or if yoa love. 2. If ye or yoa bvA. 
8. If heJoves. ^ 8. If they love. 

Present Tentc .— Seeofitf ^orm. 
SuMTttlar. Plunl. 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2: If thou love, or If you love, 2. If ye or yon love. 
8. If he love. 8. If they love. 

The remaining tenses of the subjimctive mood^ 
are in every respect similar to the correspcmdent 
tenses of the indicative mood, with the exception 
before made. See pa^e 58. 

INFINITrVE MOOD. 

Preeeni. To love. Perfect, Tohavslov^d. 

Participles. 

Present, Lox'tag, Perfect, Loved. 

Ompound Perfect, Havings bved. 

The transitive verb may be conjugated different- 
ly by adding its present participle to the amciliary 
verb to 6e, through all its moods and tenses; as^ ki» 
stead of I teach, thou teachest, he teaches, 8lc 
we may say, I am teaching, thou art teaching, he 
is teaching', &c.; and instead of I taught^ I wa» 
teaching, &c.; and so through all the variatioiisof 
the auxiliary. This mode of conjugation has^ mck 
particular occasions, a peculiar propriety; and 
contributes to the harmony and precision of ^id 
language, 

A passive verb is conjugated by adding the per- 
fect participle to the auxiliary %o 6c, through all its 
changes of number, person, mood and tense, in the 
following manner* 



J* Iram 1ovl\1, 
2. ^lou art JoTcd, 
"^ * J.>ved. 




ETTMOLOGY. 

TO BELOVED. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

1. We ape lovetl. 
*r ym\ are 2. \e or you are lo^e4. 
3. They are Joyed, 



W 



Imperfect Teme. " . , 

^"^^ '^^^V I 1. Wo were Joved; 

^-^t liiveJ, or yeni were 2. Yc or yoa were lyVed, 
™tvcd ^' '^i'^y ^^^re ««ved. ^ 

^. , Perfect Tense, 

V'^^'^T* , . Plural. 

L^^ l™ ki,oJ. 1. We l,ave been loved, 

u \>^ U;f.n f.^^^;d, (»i^ you 2. Ye or you |»uve beqn Ipvod. 

ilUii or Ihb (jueii (tjitHl. ■ - 

Pluperfect Tense. 
^*^^^' , Plural 

^n urn,| 1. Wehadbeenlovei 

haflst l>t^i,ki,ini.J, oryaii 2. Ye or you had been loved, 
^iulij. 8. Theyiidbeenluvea. 

F;('rff; r>fr?4r€ Tense^ 
r/ ^r will bf^U^l. 1. VVesJiall.or will.be Ipved. ^ 

<- . ;^] 1^1 1 1 or IV, J } be J, >i. €^ii . loved, , - 

["=^" or u ill be lavod. 3. Tliey ^i^l o.- >^ill belpyed, ' 
S'tcont^ /\f<ttr€ XVn*e. 
[. I shall have l>een U^ved. 1 W* «l.nll Km..« k^ i :. 

L He wm.fei.xe l>ecn lov^d, & Tfcey ^vil^wye )«« loVpdj ,; 

IMf ERATrVE MOODi 

Siiii;ular. Pfc L * ' 

UMxi or joH be loveO. or you & lotwl. ** 
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POTBNTIAL MOOD. i 

Pretem^ Tmte. 

1. I may or can b© loved. 1. Wr may er can be Ion ^ 

2. Thou mayst or canst be loved, 2. Ye arywi may or an " 
or yoii may or can be loved. ei- 

& He may or can be loved. 8. Tlw?y njiiy ffr can be k; - . 
Jmptrfeci Ttnat. 
Siwular. P^"^ 

1. I might/ couW, would, orl. Wc miirbl, cookie wr* 

HhouUl be loved. pIiohI^J t* ''^^''^' ,, 

2. Thou might«t, &c. or you 2. Ye ory^iamigm.cmiM, 

might, co'M, woMd or diond o r jjhtJijlLi bt. U>v*y L 

l,e loved. 8. Tiiey mi^vfT could, w^.t 

8. He might, could, would, or fchf^utti W loved- 
should be loved. 

Perfect Tenwt. 
Sin^Iar. PluraV 

1. I may or can have been loved. 1. We mtiy or can bar* ^"^ 

2. Thou maj-st or canst, &c. or loved. 

you may or can have been 2. Ye or vou may «r ta 
loved *»^n Ifwed. 

8. He may or can have been lov- 3. Tbey may Qf "n hft^ ' — 
ed, loved* 

Pluperfect Ttn^^- 
Sinrular. P^^'^l- „ ^ _ 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, frt,it ♦• 

should have been loved. sJmnlri h^vr \^n livfr j|t.^. 

2. Thou mightst, &*:. or you 2. Ye oryo^i m.glit.cwilijnjil 

might, co'ld, %voMd or shol'd t^r shod; Wav^ bcflo WW" 
• te?e been loved. 8. They m iglit, ^^^^ J*;^ 

i5. He miffht, could, would, or should hivirc been lov^v ^ 

should ^ve been loved. - ^ 

SUfiJUNCTlVE MOOD. 7^^ 

Prftent Tenee. -^Fint Form, 

1. If I amloved. 1' S"** "* ^""^ . , 

2. If thou art lowd, «*if y<m2. If jre or you are loftd. 

are loved. 3. If they are loT«t 

8. Ifheisfevod;. 



Freteni Ttme.^'Setond Fhrm. 
Siagubtr. PlonL 

1 If I be roved. 1. If webekived. 

2. If tbou be bved, or if yoa be 2. If ye or or yon be lofwl 

loved. 9. If they be loved. 

-S. If he be loved. 

Pr€9eni Ten$9^ — T%itrd Farm, 

' Siagvhr. PluniL 

1. If I were ioved. 1. If we were loved. 

2. If t^o wert lovedj or if you 2. If ye or yoa were loved. 

werebve.L 3. If they were bved. 

8. If he werebmU 

The remaiiiing tBnses of the subjunctive mood 
are in mvery respect similar to the correspondent 
tedses of the indicative mood, with the exception 
liefetre made« See pa^e 58. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. To be loved. 

Perfect Teneu To have been loved. * 

Participles, 

Preemf. Being loved. 

Perfect or Passive, Lov^. 

Compound Perfect, Having been loved. 

OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Irregular verbs are of various sorts: 
I. Such as have tbe present and imperfect ten- 
ses aftd perfect participle the same; as. 

PrcMnt l^perftcl^ Perfect ParU(%lt. 

' Cost, Cost, Cost. 

Pttt, Put: Put. 

. 2. Such ^ have the imperfeetitense and perfect 
ptrticiple the same; as, v 

Preient Imperfect Perfect PutkipU 

Abide, Abode, Abode. 

Sell, Sold, * Sold. 

9. Such as have Hne imperfect tense and perfect 
IMurticiple different} as. 
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Arise, Arose, Arises. 

Blow, Bfcw, Blovoi. 

Marry verbs Become irregular by contraction; 
ts {eed,^ fed'y leave, left; others by the.ternaination. 
e9»y as, fall, fell, fnlleD; others chajage scuneof the 
letters and terminate iagfit; as, buy bought; teach^ 
taught^ &.C. 

The following list of the irregpilar verbs will, ft 
is presumed) be found both comprehensive ttfid 
jlcjcttrate. 



Present 


Imperfect. 


Perfect or Paat Pml 


Abiife, 


atede. 


abode. 


Ana,- 


was,. 


Ijcen. 


Arise, 


arose. 


ariscrr. 


Awake, 


dwoKe; it% 


awaked. 


Bear, to bring forth, bare, . 


bom. 


Bear, to carry , 


i)ore. 


boms. 


Beat, 


beat. 


beaten, of h^A, 


Be«in, 


begai». 


b^un. 


^eiKl^ 


bent,. 


bent. 


Bereave, 


Tier eft, Ijt. 


bereft. rI 


Bcseeclij 


besonfflit. 


be$oi\gtit. 


Bid,. 


bid, bade. 


bidden, bfeJ. 


Bind,^ 


bound, 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit, 


bitten, bh. 


Bleed, « 


bfea, 


Wed. 


BIf.w, 


blew, 


blown. 


Bfre(«k, 


broke, 


hnketu 


Brecdy 


brod, 


bred. , 
bidught. 


Brin^, 
Build, 


bfought. 


built. 


built. 


Burst, 


burst. 


bui-st. 


BujPk 


bought. 


bought. 


Coi*»,- 


caet. 


QWU 


Catch, 


cauglit,. 
chid. 


qaugljt. 
chidden, cUid* 


Chide,. 


Clibope, 


chose. 


chosen. 


Cleave, to stick Or 


In. 




adhere. 




aefive; $o t^Ui. 


clove, or okft. 


cleft, clovea. 


Clin^, 


clung, 


clung. 


Clothe, 


clothed. 


. ckd. n; 


Gome, 


came. 


come. 
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Treieau 


Uiperfect 


Cbrt> 


cost. 


Crow, 


crew, R. 


Creep, 


crept. 


Cut, 


cut. 


Dare, to veniurey 


durst. 


Dare, to challtngt^ 


R. 


Deal, 


dealt, R. 


Dig, 
Do, 


dIJ; 


Drair, 


drew. 


Drive, 


drove. 


Dnnk, 


drank. 


D»eU, 


dwelt, E. 


Eat, 


eat, or ate, 


Fali, 


m. 


Feed. 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought. 


Find, 


ibund. 


Flee, 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung. 


Fly, 


flew. 


Ferg«, 


forgot. 


Fonake, 


foMoOk, 


Freese, 


froze. 


Get, 


V^ 


GiU, 


gilt, R. 


GM, 


girt, R. 


Give, 


gave. 


Go, 


went. 


Grave, 


graved. 


rSrind, 


ground, 


Grow, 
Have, 


u: 


Hang, 


hong, R. 


Hear, . 


heaid, 


Hew, 


hewed. 


Hide, 


hid. 


Hit, 


bit. 


Hold, 


heW, 


Hart, 


hart. 


w* 


kept. 


^oW, 


Itnew, 


Knit/ 


knit. 




I.de4^ 


i^!* 


iaM. 



Perfect cr rut PMt 

cost, 
crowed* 
crept, 
cut 
dated. . 

dea^t R. * 

dug. 

done. 

drawn. 

driven. 

drunk. 

dwek, R- *7 

eaten. * 

fallen. 

led. 

felt. 

fought. 

ibund. 

^fled. . 

flung. 

flown. 

forgotten, forgot. 

forsaken. 

ihwen. 

gilt, R. 

firt.R. 

given. 

gone. 

graven, R. 

ground. 

grown. 

had., 

hupg, R. 

beard. . . ^ 

hewn. 

hidden^ hid. ' 

hit. 

held. 

burt. 

kept. 

kaowB. 

knit. 



kii4. 
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PrcMOt. 
Lead, 


t 


Imperfect 


^ Perfect or Pm( Part, 
led. 


Leave, 




left'. 


left. 


Lend, 




lent. 


lent. 


Let, 




let. 


' let. 


Lie, to He down,, 
Lie, to tpeak false- 


lay. 


taia. 


h 




Load, 




loaded. 


laden, ft. 


Lose, 




lost. 


k>st. 


Make, 




made. 


made. 


Meet, 




met. 


met. 


Mow, 




mowed. 


mown, R. 


Pay, 




paid. 


paid. 


Put, 




put. 


put. 


Read, 




read. 


read. 


Rend, 




rent, 


rent. 


Rid, 




rid. 


rid. 


Ride, 




rode. 


rode, ridden.* . . . 


Ring, 


' 


* rung. 


rung. 


Rise, 




, rose. 


risen. 


Rive» , 


•'' ' 


rived. 


riven. 


Rim*, 




ran. 


run. . ' ^ . ' 


S-jivr, 




sawed. 


' sawn, R. 


Say, 


'*■ • 


said. 


said. 


See, 




saw. 


seen. 


Seek, 
S«ll, 




• ^t' 


sought, 
soli 


Send, 




sent, 


sent. 


Set, 




set. 


set. 


Shake, 


r 


shook, 


shaken. , /. 


Shape, 




shaped. 


shaped or tSanpau 


Shave, 




' shaved. 


shaven,. R. 


Siicar, 




sheared, 


shorn. 


Shed, 




shed. 


shed. 


Shine, 




slione, R. 


shone, a. 


Show, J 




showed. 


shown. 


Shoe, 




shod. 


1 shod. 


Shoot, 




shot. 


1 »hot. 


Shrink, 


•j-.rir 


; shrunk, 


' slutink. 


Shied, 


' »hml. 


1 shred. 


Shut, 




«hut. 


shut. 


Sing, 
Sink, 




£unk, saiSL, < 


^ sunk. 


Sit, 


J ' _ '. 


. sat. 


-i sat. , ..^ 




./iw 


' , 


f ^ . 
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PrMMfc 


Imperfect 


Perfect or Put P«l^ 


Sluy. 


«lev. 


^lain. 


Sleep, 


6lept, 


fUjpl. 


Sli^e, 


«lid. 


jtlidden^ 


Sli*. 
Slink, 


felunff, 
• slunk. 


^lunsr. 
^lunk. 


8lit, 


slit. 


;Blit, or slitted 


Sm'itfi, 


. smote, 


smitten. 


Sow, 


sowerF, 


80W^« R. 


Spe^, 


«pok«. 


spken. 


fipee4. 


sped. 


sped. 


gpend. 


spent. 


spent. 


s 


spilt, R. 


spilt, R. 


spiin. 


fipun. 


■8|)lit, 


i^Ht,. 


split., 

Spit, spitten.* 


;5pit. 


spit, spat, 
spread. 


:?prc^f!. 


sproKl. 


•^I*ing, 


spnwig, sprang. 


ijprung. 


:&aiid, 


stood, 


stood. 


». 


stolt*, 


stolen. 


stiick. 


stuck. 


Stin^', 


a:. 


•tuug. 
stqnk. 


iStrkle, . 


. strode, or Mride, 


stridden. 


Strike, 
Strive, 


struck. '- 


struck, or 8tri<ike&, . 


strove, 


striven. 


-String, . 


Btmnsr . , • . 


strung. _ 


^Crewt or •!«», 


slrowed, or strewed 


1, strown, St rowed, ©r 
Etrewedk 


Swear, 


swore. 




Sweet, 


■wet, fi. 


SA>ret,.R.. 


Swell, 


swelled, . 


pwolfen, A. 


Swini, . 


swttm, swam. 


swum. 


swing. 


«wirt|r. 


fillrung. 


Take, 


took; 


takeo. 


/Peach, 


taught. 


ULUgUt. 


Tear, 


tore. 


jtorn. 


ten. 


told, 


,toa. 


Think, 


th.iught,. 


thought. 


Thrive, 


tlirove, ». 


. thriven, 


TJwww, 


threw, ■ 


thrdt^ir. * 


Thnwt, 


thnjst^ 


tkfittU. .* • 


Tread, 


trod,. 


^o/i^a :,• 


•TOix, 


iNfaxed, 


%iriixen. R. 


;'V^?r. ..^v -s 


.. wore,.^ . 


woi-n. 


* «|»(teit it iMarljr obMlete. 
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PrcM«L 




rcrfiBct ar-rMt nm. 


We«f«, 


wove. 


woven. 


Weep, 


wept^ 


. wept. 


Win, 


won, 


won. 


Wind, 


' woand. 


woond. 


Work, 


wrought, R. 




Wring. , 


wrung, 


wrong. 


Write, 


wrote. 


written. 



Id the preceding list, some of the verbs will be 
found to be conjugated regularly as well as irreg- 
ularly; and thos§ which admit of the regular fonn 
are marked with an r. There is a preference to 
be given to some of these,which custom and judg- 
ment must determine. Those preterites and par- 
ticiples which are first mentioned in the list, seem 
to be the most eligible. Those verbs are not in- 
serted which are irregular only in familiar writing 
or discourse, and which Qre improperly teiinina- 
ted by f, instead of ed; as, learnt, spelty &c. 

These should be avoided in every sort of com- 
position. It is however proper to observe, that 
some contractions of ed into t, are unexceptiona- 
ble; and others the only established forms of ex- 
pression; as, crept, dwelt, &c.: and lost, feltjtlept, 
&c. These allowable and necessary contractions 
must therefore be carefully distinguished by the 
learner from those that are exceptionable. The 
words which are obsolete have also been omitted 
that the learner might not be induced to . mistake 
them for words in present use.— Such are urte^- 
en, drunken, holpen, molten, gotten, holden, bouhdefi, 
Sfc. and swang, rang, slahk, strawed, gat, 8fc, 

In most languages, there are some verbs which 
we defective with respect to persons. These are de- 
nominated by some grammarians impersoncU verbs. 
They are used onl;^ in the third person, because 
they refer to aoiubject peculiarly appropriated Iq 
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tlwtfwrKm; a^it rmm^U smwt^ it haUs, it lig^i^ 
cns^Htbttmlers. — But as the word impersonal hn- 
pli(*s a total absence of persons,. it is inf>properIy 
afpplicd to vei^bs which have a person ; and hencei 
it is manifest that there is no siich thing in £ngUsfa^ 
nor indeed, in any langaage, as a sort of verbs re^ 
ally imp^^soRal. 

The whole number of verbs in the English lan- 
guage, regular and irregular, simple and compomM 
ded, taken together, is about 4,300. The num- 
ber of irregular verbs, tlie defective included,' is 
about (77. 

Tlie'wholc number of words In the English lan- 
guage is about 30,000. 

Before we close the account of the verbs, it may 
afford instruction to the learner to be informed-^ that 
different nations have made use of different contrt- 
yances^for marking the tenses and moods of their 
verbs. The Greeks and Latins distinguish thtjm, 
^s well as the cases of their nouris, adjectives, and 
participles, hy vm^yins:; ihe terminations yOr otherwise 
changing the tbrm of the word; retaining, however, 
those radical letters which prove the infiection to 
\^ of the same kindred with its root. 

This form, however, is not essential to the na- 
ture of the subject. The moods may be as effect- 
ually designated by a plurality of words, as. by a 
change in the appearance of a single word, because 
the same ideas are denoted, and the same ends ac- 
complished, by either manner of expression. The 
modern tongues, particularly the Engli3h,abound in 
auxiliary words, which vary the meaning of tho 
noun or the verb^ without requiring any consider- 
able varieties of inflection. Thus, I do love, /vZic( 
hv£^ I have lovedj I had loved, I shall love ^ have tho 



s€une import witli JifmOyBnuAam, amainf 
amab^y m latin. It is obvious that a laaipiMge, 
like tire Gr^ek and Latin, which can thuscorapre- 
bend, in oae word, the meaning of two or three 
words,must have some advantages over those which 
-are not so comprehensive, it ,majr not be oiore 
perspicuous; but, in the arrangement of words, and . 
consequently in harmony and energy, as well ^9 in 
eonciseness,it may be much more elegant. 
OF ADVERBS, 
An adverb is a part of speech joined to a ^crb, 
an adjective, a preposition, an article, and to other 
adverbs, to qualify them; as, He reads well: He 
b remarkably heallhy: They were elated at th^r 
success almost beyond measure. They were gone 
almost an hour: He spells very correctly. Some- 
times the adverb qualiHes a whole sentence with- 
out having reference to any particular word; as, 
A*ow there stood by the cross of Jesus bis mother,, 
&c. In the first of these example?, the adverb 
qualifies the verb reads; in the second, the adjec- 
tive healthy:; in the third, the preposition beyond; 
in the fourth, the article aw; in the fifth,'the adverb 
correctly, in the sixth, the whole sentence in which 
it stands, by introducing it with greater ease. 
Thus, as a qualifying word, the adverb is used 
very extensively. It is called an adverb because 
it is more frequently joined to a verb to qualiQ^ it 
than to any other part of speech. ' 

SomiB adverbs, as well as adjectives, are varied 
to express the difilerent degrees of comparison; as, 
Soon, sooner, soonest; often, oftener, • oflenest. 
^ Those ending in ly are compared by more and 
most; as. Wisely, more Wisely, most Wisely. 
Adverbs son. etimes take the form of the adjectivesf 
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%.*ij:r enable to y tn;r requ^, I take the earliest 
»-tunity to ^vrke to you. It should be, w%ree- 
' y your ref]iic!?t^ &.C. The conlractioo of the 
f iriiss^ibje in j><jetry when necessary topreserve 
^nrurr; iia^ Stcure he sat, &c. and when two 
►s expresjsing manner coine together; as. Ho 

EVA* ^^^^^^^'^^^^h f^^i^'^^^' It i» sometimes adtnis- 
IK bo in rumitinr vrmversation; as. She dresses 
fM but nctit\ iiisK^iid of plainly and neatly. 
^y^^'crbj? aeem r*rigiiially to have been contrived 
IH^reds compendiously in one word what must 
P^vise have required two or more: as, He ac- 
l^e^f/,tbr, he acted with wisdom; prudtnllyj for, 
fk («nid+jiice; He did it kercy for, he did it in this 
|i(i%<^t^ exceedingbj, for, to a great degree; ojltfiy and 
$^i/t^m^ for many, and for few times; ver^, for in 
^\ (^riinent degice^ kc. 

*l'%mrc are nmny wtirds in the English language 
tUmi Are sometimes used as adjectives, and some-* 
^itx^m na adverbs; n?*, More men than women 
*t"" fKere: fir I am more diligent than he. 

>- he Ibrmer sentence, more is evidently anad- 
and in tije latter j an adverb. The word 
used somt^ times for an adjective and some- 
ran adverb; as, Much money has been 
ed: It is mvjc*h better to go than to stay. 
_ iirst of these sentences, much is an^ adjec- 
tive; in the second, an adverb. In short, nothing 
batthe sense can determine to what part of speech 
these words belong. 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may bq re- 
duced to certain classes, the chief of which are 
those of number^ order, place, time, quatiHly, manner, 
or muUUy, doubtf affirmaiumf negaiwn, inierrogatum, 
ano €om 
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1. t)fiminber; as Oivee^ twice, thrice^ Sic, 

j2. OC order ;^s First, stioondly, thirdly^ foil 
fifthly, lastly, finally, &c, 

S. OCplaie; as, Here, lljer<?, where, else^ 
anywhejre, somewhere, nr> where, hc»em,w| 
hmer, thither, upward, downward, forvvardyj 
ward, whence, bepce, thence^ whithcrsoevf 

4. Ortime, 

or tvne present'^ as, Now, to-day, Sic. 

Of time past; as. Already, hefbre, Jately, 1^ 
day,' her«;tofore, hitherto, lonjs witice, Inng ago 

Of /t)sc iv come^ as, To-mnrrnw, not yet^j 
a^er, henceforth, hencefnrwrird, by and l>y, it 
ly, presently, iiTiinediately, s=traiglitway, &c.^ 

Of /tine indefinite ; as, 1 1 ^ € ft e n j oft i i n ■ 
tinies, soon, seldom, daily, weekly, monllj - 

ly, always, when, then, ever, never, agaijj, kc. - 
' 6. Orquanlitij; as Much, little, stilii htfitly^ 
enough, abundantly, &.c. ' ' 

•6. Of manne9' , or qitalitij ; ni^^ Wt^^cly, liHilmhty, 
justly, unjustly, quickly, slowiy, ^c. — Adverbs of 
qimlicy are the most numeious; kind; and tlsev ore 
generally formed by adding t!ie trrminamiigfciL 
to an adjective or p^rtieiple, or ehniJginL^iiJSl^ 
lo ly^ as, Bad, badly;* cheerliil, chc.«rlldly f'ifcble, 
ably; admirable,. admirably. 

7. Of doubt '^ as, Per ha pa 3 pcradventyre, pof^^^i- 
biy, perchance. . 

-8. OfaffirmaUon; bs, Verily, trulyvundoobt^d* 
ly, doubtless, certainly, yes, yea, sQlk^iy, indeed^ 
reaJly, &c. . ' 

9. i)f negaUon; jks^ Nayyno, not> by no memus^ 
not at all, in no,\vise, &Lc. 

10. Of tii/«j7?oga<iiMi; «s, How:>|fr^^ 

whither ,&.c. - i - i ' .-, 
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Hi (HcdrnpAtUenl as^ Mi^^, most, better, b^t, 
jprSe, worst J bss^ least, very, almost^ little^, i^ 
^t«j Slc. 

idverbaof affirmation, negfadon, and interro^a*^ 

^n, often stand unconnected with any ottier por« 

tion of a sentence; as, y^^s^ no^ ip%, he. In sqch 

^^they do not perform [ be iraccuatomed office 

' qualifi^iii^i and may be styled independent ad- 

ferbs. 

Besides tbe adverbs already metitr^ied, th^re 
pre many which are f jrmed by a combination of 
s 6 ve r al o f t h e p rt^ pt) s i t it) n s w ith t he adverbs of pbcc , 
fursj Lhere and ivlitrc\ as. Hereof, whereof,: thereof ) 
hereto, thereto; whereto; hereby, thereby, wkereit 
bj; herewith, therewith, wherewith; hereon, theue-*^ 
iu, wherein^ therefore, (i. e. there-for) wherefbce^ 
(i. e, where-fbr) liereiipoa, or hereon, thereupon^ 
or thereon, whereupon, or whereon, &o. 

In some instances the preposition suffers, no 
change, but becomes an adverb merely by its^ap^ 
plication; as, when we say. He rides about: They 
came afier the service hatl commenced. 

Tliere are also some adverbs, which areconvpo^ 
sed of nomis and the article o; as. Aside ^ athirst> 
afoot, ahead, asleep, aboard, ashore, abed,afldatj€ic. 
, The v^'ords mfmn and wh^re^ and all others of th^ 
le nature, such as, whoic^.^ whilkery whenever ^ 
&LC. may Ije prfsperly called conjunct^ 
Uerhsj because they [participate the nature both of 
'rerba and conjunctions; of conjunctions, as they 
injoin sentences; of fidvcrhs,as they denote thO 
tributes cither ufllnic or of place. 
|U \ It may he particularly oh=ierved with ' respect to 
;\TjJ^e word thenfovej that it ia an ad verb j when, witb- 
'^ ^ out joining sentences, it o^ly gives- the BesMe^dr 
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that reason. When it gives that seiise and also em;- 
nectSy it is a conjunction; as. He is good, therefon iv^ 
is happy. The same observation may be extent *. ) 
to the words consequently^ accordi^lyy and the Vi : . 
When these are subjoined to undy or to ^ sit^\ . 
&c. they are adverbs, the cSnnection being m I'i • 
without their help; when they appear single and i:. 
supported by any other connective, they may .^-c 
called conjunctions. 

ft may (^ asked, what necessity is there tor eel- 
verbs of ixmt^ when verbs are provided with tei. - ^ 
to show that circumstance ? The answer is, tho/;:; ;. 
teases may be sufficient to denote the greater ''! >- 
tinctions of time, yet, to denote them all by. the 
tenses would be a perplexity without end. What a 
variety of forms must be given to the verb, to de- 
note yesterday^ to-day^ io^mm^-row^ formerly ^ lot* '5/., 
jusUno w J noio y immediately, presetU^^sooUy hereo^ir, 
6cc. It was this consideration which made the ad- 
verbs of time necessary. 

OF PREPOSlTtOJVS. 

Prepositions serve to connect words with 'one 
another and show the relation between them. ' , 

To show the relation between words, is to f x ' | 
press their situation with respect to each ot||f .* j -jj. 
to show what connexion subsists between thj^ri^^ 
or what reference they have to one another r^ jBzj tt I 
This is the house of my father. Here the prfP^HMP^ 

^ # 




more frequently express the relation betw<»i>o * 
verbs and nouns, than between two nouns) a%j ^ 1 
I ani in health: H(i sleeps m peace: They^ aj^' 



greatly esteemed by their friends: He labors 

^ with diligence. 

In all these examples, the preposition shows the 
relation, not between two objects, b»t between 
the beingy state of hem»y or actiotiy which the vei1>' 
expresses, and the tibject which follows it; or, ia 
other wordSf^etween the verb and the noun. 

It inajf bo remarked that the preposition off 
•con^monly shows the relation between two BOun» 
9r objects; all pther prepositions do, m general^ 
show the relation between a verb and a noun, or 
some word which supplies the p/ace,of a noun* 

Prepositions often s^em to show the relation be- 
tween two nouns or objects, when in fact they 
^how the relation betwe^i an action and an object > 
as, I went from Boston to New- York. In this ex- 
ample, the preposition id mi^t be thought to ex- 
press the relation between the two nouns. But 
U in reality shows the relation between the verb 
went and the latter noun; as will be evident by 
changing the order of$k^ sentence: From Boston 
I went to New- York. It will be easily seen that 
there is no particular relation between the twop/a- 
cea; but the relation is between the places and the - 
act of going: I go/iwn one, and I go to the other; 
and it is the relation which the act of going has to 
each place, which the prepositions are made to 
express. The relation which the act of going has 
to Boston^ is altogether different from that which 
it has to J>re^O'YorIe; and as the relations are ^en- 

• tirely difierent, two prepositions, of an entirely 

opposite meaning, are made use of to express them. 

Jo » regard to the former, the relation of the act 

to the jnace respects merely its relinquishment -^ ia 

regard to the latter, its approrima/ion. 



at 

before 
behind 
on 


about 
against 


apon 
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The foUffwing k a li^ of the prineipal prepesf* 
ttons. 

Of into above 

to wHhin Wow 

ibr without between 

by over beneath 

with under from 

in tbrough beyoad 

Verbs are often compounded of a verb lind 
^reposition; as, To uphold, to invest, to overlook. 
This conipositton sometimes giv^ a new sense 
to the verb; as, To understandy to withdraw, to 
forgive. 

One great use of preposilions in English, is to 
express those relations which in soriie languages 
are chiefly marked hy 6ases, or the different end- - 
ings of nouns. If we say, iftfi writes a pen; 
they. ran the river; -the ^tower fell the Greeks; 
tliere is observable in each of these ejtpressions,ei- 
ther a total want of cQnnexloni, or a connexion 
which produces falsehood of nonsense; and it is 
evident, that before they cjuiibe turned into sense^ 
the vacancy must be filled up by aome jconnectin|^ 
word; as. He writes with a pen; they ran totoardB 
the river; the tower fell upon the Greeks. We 
see by these instances, how prepositions may b© 
necessary to connect those vr^rds, which in their 
signification are not naturally connected. 

Prepositions, in tlieir orginal and literal accBp- 
itation, seem to have denoted relations of plaoe; 
hut they ar^^ now used JigumHvely to express o<h- 
«r relations. 

,The importance of th» prepositions wrll be fttt^ 
iher ncrceived by the explanation of a few of them. 

Qr denotes possession or belonging, an effect or 
consequence^ and other ri^i^tJQns connected witb 



iQie^'; us, The hduse (f my friehd; that is, th©^ 
hduse belonging to toy frrend: He died ofik fever; 
<hat is, in consequence of a fever. To or tmto is 
t>^posed to from; as, He rode from Saliaburj 
to HViochester. 

^or indicates the caase or motive of any action- 
^r circumBtance, &c. as, He loves her for (that iff 
^n account «f) her amfaMe qualities. 

By is geaerally used ivith reference to the causey 
agent, mean8,&c. as, He was killed by a fkU; that is, 
a fall was the camie of his being killed: This house 
was built by him; that is, he was the builder of it. 

fVitk denotes the aet of accompanying, uniting, 
&c. as. We will go with you : They are on good 
terms with each other. Wiih also alludes to the 
instrument or means; as, he was cut with a knife. 

/» relates to time, place, the state or manner of 
being or acting, &c. as. He was born in (that is, 
during) the year 1820: H^ dwells tnthe city: She 
lives tn affluence. 

Lito is used after verbs that imply motion of any 
Icind; as. He retired into the country: Copper is 
^converted into brass. 

Within relates to something comprehended in 
•any place or time; as the|i are withtn the housed 
He began ftnd finished his work within the limited 
lime. 

The signification o€ without is opposite to that of 
^hin; as, She stands without the gate. BuCiit is 
more frequently opposed to with; as yoa may go 
vnihout me. 

Prepositions are sometimes used as adverbs, 
and may be denominated such; as, Ho passed by 
about twelve o'clock; They had their reward soon 
«/i0r; He dwells above^ But if the noons of time 
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QOd placo bo added V. they then take the character 

oC prepositions', as, Jle passed by thi? place: They 
l^d their rewfird aoou ajkr that tioie. 

Prepositions soaietimes have the appearance 
ahd effect of conjunctions; as, ^fier he had sai<i 
this he dismissed the assembl)' : They made haste 
tq \^e prepared against their friends arrived. When 
thus used they may l^e 'properly called conjunc- 
tions, or coiijunclive adverbs. 

Sometimes several words taken together have 
the meaning and force merely yf a single preposi- 
tion; as, He came out of curiosity; i.e* he came 
from curii)sity: Jls to his prqperty t know very lit-^ 
lie; i.e, I know very little conccrmnpi;' his property: 
Bvilfor your . interference, I should have succeed^- 
ed; i.e. 7cii/iaMi your interference, I should have 
succeeded. Such may be called compound pi-cjjo- 
si'iom. If however^ these compounds be anafys- 
ed, the second particle may be called a preposition 
and the first an adverb qualifying it. ^ For, by re^' 
<?urring to the above examples^ it will be perceiv-* 
efi-that in eveiy instance, the first particle fits thg 
other to sustain in a better mann*)r its office in 
the sentence; nonseqiuintly it dues, in a sense 
qualify it. / . . 

OF coj^JVm:)Tiojsrs.T 

A conjunction is a part of speech that is chiefly 
iised to connect sentence, ^ as <Ait of two oi 
more sentences, to make huttpne^ ■ It; so^etiinci 
Cfonnects only words. - ' • 

It is called a conjunction because it cofijoins or 
united together. 

Conjunctions: aro pcincij^ly divided into two 
jBofts^ tiie coptUaiitJfi ai|d.th.e d^^^n^U'^^ -. 



to ddfttiHtffe tf ^^eric^ by ejcp^e^il^ Att addition, 
ftdu|>positi(m, a cause, &c. as, He awl his brother 
reside in London; I will go if he will accompatny 
me: You are happy betause you are good. 

The conjitncHon disjurictiTe serves not only ta 
connect and contitiud the sentence, but also to ex-' - 
pTcss opposition, of meaning iu different degrees; 
us, Thovgh he was frequently reproved, yet ho 
did not refornl: They came with her, 6urw^t a^ 
way without her. 

The followiftg is a list of the principal conjunc-- 
ti6nst The cojndative: Jlnd^ Uiai^ wherefore^ ifbo^y 
, tlteUy since, for, because, therefore. 

-^Uxi disjunctive: But, or, nor, than, le^l, thougk^ 
nnlcss, citheic, 7ieiiher, ijtt, nohoithsitiiuiing. 

The same word is occasionally used both as a 
conjunction, arid as an adverb; and sometimes as a 
{^reposition; as. Ask, M«7i jou shall receive; tkeni^ 
here a eanjn nation; in the fallowing phrase, i! is 
an adverb: Fie arrived then and not before. 

I submitted, for it was in vain to resist; irt this 
sentence ybr is a conjunction; in the ite^xt iiisa 
preposition: He contended for victory only. In 
the first of the following sentences aiiice is a Cbn- 
junction; in the second it is a prepositi6n; and in 
the third it is an adverb: Sintewe must |;!irt, l(3t 
us do it peaceably: I have not se6n hjm sinte that 
time: Our friendship commenced long ifMc*. 

The word hifore may als<y be used as a- conjunc- 
tion, preposition, or adverb; Whert it«iinply ctun-' 
itects two members of a senterjce, it is a cdhjun<^ 
tien-; when it^" shows^^- tlie refetioH betweeti tw\> 
words and governs an object, it is a preposJliftfl^ ' 
yfiivtr irhu3" refereircencrtime nrereiyjirit igaii~ad-- 
verb. .— .. •«. - ., ^ . . 
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80 ffuU^ and mo m,* andecmie oth^s, Are some^ 
times used as compound eo^^unciions; as, The- 
busioesa, though not fully accomplished, was put 
in favorable train, to th(U our ejcertions were not. 
useless. ^^My soul thirsteth to see thy power,, 
and thy glory, so as I have seen thee in the sanc- 
tuary." Psalms. Should either of these cono- 
pound conjunctions be analy^ed,^ the first partioie 
«roust be considered as an adcerbj qualifying the 
verb in the preceding membet of the sentence; 
■and the second a conjtmction. 

indeed, when taken as compound words^ they 
evidently have the properties of these two parts of 
speech. Take for instance the last example*: To 
see thy glory, so asl have seen tiiee'in the sane- 
•tuary. So as here performs the office of an ad- 
verb of manner, and also coanedts the two mem- 
."hers of the sentence. The idea 4s, To see thy 
glory in the manner I have seen It in the sanctu- 
ary. 

The phrase, as well as, is often «sed as a com- 
pound conjunction, as, His talents, «« well as his 
acquirements, were of a high or-der. This com- 
pound has also the properties of •an adverb and 
conjunction; and should it be analy-sed, the parti- 
cle well would be an adverb qualifying the verb 
iferc, the first as would be an adverb qualifying 
welly and the second as a conjmctiou connecting 
the two parts of the sentence; as will be seen by 
changing the construction, and placing the two 
adverbial particles with the verb; as, His talents 
were as well of a high order a^ his acquire- 
ments. 

* Such eompodndt, and abo tike phnM m mtS m, mmj pray wrl/ b« «Bai 



Relattvis proQ'mma, fts well as eonj unctions, 
serve to connect sentences; as, Blewed b the 
anaa uko feareth the Lord, and kcepeth his comr- 
jnaodmenls. 

Relatives %re not so useful in ionguage as con- 
juiieti»0fl. The form^f make speech more con- 
cise; the lalter make it more explicit. Relatives 
cca?pp^end the meaning bf a pronoun and con- 
j'oftctioiS copuUiMw; conjunctions, while thej couple 
sentences^ ma^ also eltpress opposition, inference^ 
-tmd fnaay other- relations and dependencies. 

' OF mTEUJECTIONS, 

Inlerjectior;!^ jire words thrown in between the 
parts of a sentcucr', to express the passions or 
timotit>n3 of the speaker; as; O !T have alienated 
my friend: alas! I itar for life: O virtue! how a- 
rniablt? thou art! 

The English interjections, J|S those of o'herlan- 
fTuageSj ore compri^od within u small compass. 
They are of dilTtrcEit sorts^according to the dif- 
ferent passions which they serve to express. 
Those which intimate earnestness or grief, arc 
Oh! ah! alas! Such as are expressive of conten»pt, 
are pish! tush! of wonder, heigh! really! strange! 
of calling, hem! ho! of aversion or oisgust,yo/i.' 
Jie! away! of a call of the attention, lo! behold! 
hark! of requesting silence, /ii/«^//ii5^' of salutation 
welcome! hail! all-hatl! Besides these, several 
others, frequently in the mouths of the multitude, 
might be enumerated; but in a grammar of a cul- 
tivated tongue, il is unnecessary to expatiate on 
such expressions of passion as are scarcely worthy 
of being ranked among the branches of artificiai 
language. 
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OF DERIVJlTIOJf. 

Having treated of the different smts of wtfrds 
and their various modifications, it is now proper 
to explain the methods by which one word is de- 
rived from another. 

Words aire derived from one anottier in various 
ways, viz: 

1 . Substantives are derived from verbs. 

^. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjeo* 
tives, and sometimes from adterbs. 

3. Adjectives are derived from suh^antives. 

4. Substatitives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1. Substantives are derived firojpd verbs; as, 
from to love J comes lover; from tovM^ visitor; 
from io survive^ surviver, 8lc. 

In the following instanced, and in many others 
it is difficult to determine whether the verb was 
^iedueed from the noun, or the noun from the verb, 
viz: love, to love; flatey to hate: fear, to fear; sleep, 
to sleep; walk, to walk; lide, to ride; act, to act, 
&c. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjec- 
tives,' and sometimes from adverbs: as from the 
substantive salt, comes to salt; from the adjective 
warm, to warm; and froqfi the adverb forward, to 
forward; sometimes they are formed by lengthen- 
ing the vowel, or soflening the consonant; as, from 
^ass, to graze ; sometimes by adding en, especially 
to adjectives, as, from /eng/A, to lengthen; short, to 
shorten. •* * • ' 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives in 
the following manner: Adjectives denoting plenty 
are derived from substantives, by adding y; r,3 from 
iuaUh^ healthy; wealth, wealthy; might, mighty, &c. 



Acijeetilres denoting the matter out of wloch any 
thing id ihkde, are derived from substantives, by- 
'.(^ Jii).: efi) as from o<iky oaken; woody wooden; wo^d,. 

A'^ "3Ctli»s denoting abundance are derived from 
'5':^^l -ntives, by^addingyU/ : h» from joy j joyful: sin, 
siof: i . fruity fruitful, 8lc. 

A(']f ctives denoting plenty, but with some kind'of 
I. imi nation, are derived from substantives, by add- 
V-; s(7m«; as, fropa light, lightsome ; (t:oie6/e, troub^ 
! 'H^.T;ie ; toil, toilsome, &^. 

A tj^ctivesr denoting want arc derived from sub- 
si,", li^esj. by adding kss; as from worih, worthless; 
i ifi:-\ c irc,, careless; joy, joyless, &c. 

Arifoctivtjs denoting likeness, are derived from 
« iL-^i.i.itives, by adding ly; as from man, naniy ; 
4>r.h^ Barthly; offurt, courtly, &c. 

Sr.nHj adjectives are dferived from other adjectives, 

♦ r !V'>. 1 substantives by adding ish to them: which 

f f , atto^j, when added to adjectives, imports di- 

m! jn, or lesfiening the quality; as, if At/e, whi- 

ii . e. aomevrhat white. When added to sub- 

llihtuHr es, it signilies simiNtiide or tendency to a 

JPW^iter; as, t7a/rf, childish; (At^ thievisli. 

>» i>i c adjectives are formed from substantives^ 

sri>3, by udding the termination 'a6/e > and those 

' lives signify capacity r as, answer j answerable, 

^e, chruigeable. 

7* Sabstctntives are derived from adjectives, 

p» ,ni .mcs by adding the termination ne«» ,- as, 

whitenc&s; swift, swrflness; sometimes by 

th or i and making a small change in some 

I }(^ttcrfi; US, /ot?«f, length; AtgA, height. 

'' / J verity ofi^uality are derived from adjectives, 

f I,, ly liAltng hj, frr changing U into ly: and denote 
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the fiMMTquaUty «8 the a^eolivef (Vom whica they 
are derived; as from hiisey comes 6a«^||[$ £xQm9l9»p 
slowly; from a6/«, ably. . 

There are so many other ways of deriving words 
from ooe another, that it would be ex^mcly diffi-' 
cult, and nearly iw^ossit^le^ to 'enumerate them. 
The primitive words of any language are ^eiy 
few; the derivatives form much the greater number, 
A few mr>re instances only can^be given here. 

Some substantives are derived from other suW 
stantives by adding the terminations, 4oodi| or f^^ad^ 
fAip, ery^ Wcfc, wick^ domy iftn, me ni and age, 

Substantives ending i^i hood^ or hend^ are sueh 
as signify character ur quality , as, Manhood^ 
iMlighthood, falsehood f kc. 

Substantives ending u\ ^hip^ are those that s\s^ 
Tkify office, employment J state or coiidkbn; as lord- 
ship^ stewardship, partnt<rtiliip, &c. S^mc substaa- 
tives in »hip are derivt^d from adjectives i oSf Iwd, 
bardi^hip, &c. 

Substantives ending in cnj, signify action or hti!b^. 
it; as, sUivVery^ fooJcry, prudery, kc. 

Some substantives ^>f ttii::^ sort come from i 
tives as, brave, bravery, Stc. 

Substantives ending in mck^rick^ and dontj i 
dominion, jurisdiction, or condition: asj baiD 
bishoprick, kingdom, dukcdmn, frced^jin, ^c^^ 

Substantives which end ill fan, ciro tlinge |||^ 
signify profession; as physician; musioiai^ 5.C. 
Those that end in mcnt and fiirci come gcueralljr 
from the French, and crMinminiy stgnity the act or 
habit: as, compnandment, usage. ^ ' ^ 

Some substantives endins in (U'd are derived 
from verbs or adjectives, and denote charac^ef or 
habit; as, drunks drunkard ;.dofe, dotard. 
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Borne 8ifi>etai}lt?e8 have the fona of diminaUves; 
but these ere not many. They are formed by ad- 
ding tht) terininations, kinj Hng^ ingy ock^ e/, and 
^elike^ as, lamb, tainbikin\ goost^ gofUn; duckj 
duckling'^ hilly hillock ; cocky cockertl, &c. 
*' ' English words are also derived from the Saxon, 
Greek, Latin, French, and some other languages. 

'[Phf following' account of the derivation of some 
of the 'idverbsy prep^sitionty and conjmetionsy is Ctom 
the learned Horn Tooke's *' Diversions of Purley.'* 

Aboti^ — is derived from a on, and bouty signify- 
ing boundary; On the boundary or con&ies. 

AinfMfig or Jlmqngsi — comes from the passive par- 
ticif^le gemo^nceiijwhich is from gemengariy to mix. 

-^iMi-r-isfrom the imperatHe an-orf, which is from 
the verb, at^n ady signifying to accumulate, to add 
to; as, Two and two are four; that is, Two add T^o 
are four. . * • 

Sttfuie}^— coipes from the participle asundr^d of 
the verb asundriany to se[^arate: and this, verb is 
Ikom sondy sand. 

JUhwarl — is derived from the passsfve par^iciplPi 
aikioeoried of the verb athweoriariy to wrest. 

jfifet^ond— comes from be-geond: geondyor gqnedy, 
i^ the passive participle of the verb gon^an^ tf> go, 
to; pass: Be passed, be gone. 

' bul — from the imperative boty of the verbbotai^y 
to boot, to superadd, to supply; as. The nuinbe/ of 
three is not an even number; but an odd,; thiU is, 
Dot an even number, stiperaddy (it is) an odd nun^* 
ber. 

But — from the imperative, be^aUy of the verb 
beomdany to be out. It is used by way of excep- 
tion; as, She regards nobody btd him; that is, no-- 
body 6< out him. • 
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IJ — eomes from gif, the imperative of the verb 
gifariy to give; as, If you live boijestly 3^u willlnro 
happily ; that is, gim you live honestly. 

Less^^from the participle (esed^ of the verb /esmt^ 
to dismiss. 

Thoiigh — from ihafig, the imperative of the verb 
ihafigaHy to allow; as, Though she is handsome* 
she is not vain : that is alloWy gratU, she is hand- 
some. 

I7h/eas— comes from ewife«, t^e imperative of tbe 
verh onksun^ to dismiss-or remove: as, Troy wiD 
be taken unless the pf^ladium be preserved; that 
is, Remove the palladium be prestrvrd, Troy vriS 
be taken. * ' 

With — the imperative of w/^an, to join; as, A. 
house with a party-wall : that is, A house join a 
party-wall. , ' 

Without — comes from wyr^'Utan^ the imperative 
of the verb wyrthan-iUatiy to be out; as, A house 
without a roof ; that is, A house be out a roof. 

Yet — is derived from gety the imperative of the- 
verb getauy to get; as, Yet a little while; that m^ 
get a little time. 

Throughr—comes from Gothic and: Teutonic- 
words, which signify door, gate, passage; as, They 
-marched through a wilderness; that is, They 
inarched the passage a wit^derness. 

i^or— is from Saxon and Gothic words, signify-- 
ing cause, motive; as, He died ^Jw his rehgioa;: 
that is. He died, the cause, his religion. 

From — is derived frovnfrumy which signi^es be^ 

Jrinning, origin, source, &c.; as, The tamp hang* 
romthe ceiKng; that i», Ceiling the place of be- 
ginning to hang. 

To — comes from Saxon and Golfcic words. 
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which signii$r action, effect, termination, to act, 
&c. ; aa> Figs come /row TurkejF to England: that 
13, Figs .- come — begimiing Turkey — Urminatian 
EnglanH. 

It is highly probable that the system of the a- 
cute grammq|ian) from whose work these Saxon 
denvuMrtns are borrowedj is founded on truth j and 
that ad verba, prepositions, and conjunct ions^ are 
eop'iiptiona or abbreviations of other parts of 
speech. But as maa)' of thorn are derived from 
obsolete words in our own language, or from 
words in kindred tongues the radicat meaning of 
^Ich is cither obscure, or generally unknown; 
ah 3 as by long prescription ^ whatever may have 
bceu their qrfgin, the wprdi* in question appear to 
btive acquired a title to the rank of distinct spe- 
cies; it aeenis proper to consider thein as such^ in 
ttti elementary treatise of fframmar; especially 03 
this plan coincides with that by which other lan- 
guage,^ must be tavight; and will render the study 
oft htm less intricate, ir izj orsiiiall moment^ by 
what name and classification we dialing uish these 
wordsj provided their meaning and use are well 
QQderstood. 
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Th^ third paH of Graramar is Syntax, which 
treats of ^e agreement arid constructi^d of words 
in a sentence* ^ * 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, foi^intng 
complete sense. 

Sentences are of twb kinds, simple and com- 
pound. 

A simple sentence has in it but Ofie subject, and 
one finite* verb: as, I-.ife is short. ^ 

A compound sentence contains two or more 
simple sentences, joined -by one or rtiore connec- 
tive words: as, Lilb is short; and art is long. 

As sentences themselfes ^c divided into simple 
and compound, so 'the members of sentetices may 
be divided likewise into simple and compound 
members, for whole sentences, whether simple or 
compounded, may become members of other sen- 
tences, by means of some additional connexion; 
as, in the following example: The ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master's crib; but Israel 
doth not know, my people do not consider. This 
sentence consists of ttvo compound members, each 
of •^vhich is subdivided into two simple members, 
which are properly called clauses. 

There are three sorts of simple sentences; tl#3 
'€xplicativ€y or explaining: the inte^'rogalive, or ask- 
. ing; the Impcra/trc, or commanding. 

^Finite vcr! a are those to which n'..er and persoo appertai*. VaH» intiM 
- iT^ySmttvf- suood have uo respect ti. uiber wr p«rMja. 
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An explicative sentence is one in which a thing 
is said to be, or not to be; io do^ or not to do; to 
sutler, or not to suffer, — in a direct manner; as, 
I am; thou wrttest; Thomas is loved. If the sen* 
4ence is negative, the adverb not is placed after 
the auxiliary^ or afler the verb itself when it has 
no auxiliary ; as^ 1 did noi touch him; or I touched 
him not. 

la an interrogative sentence, or when a ques- 
tion is asked, the nomiaative case follows the prin- 
cipal V4irb or the auxiliary; as, Was it he? Did 
Alexander conquer the Persians? 

In an imperative sentence, when a thing is 
commanded to be, to do, or to suffer, or not, the 
jiominative case likewise follows the verb or tho 
auxiliary; as. Go, thou traitor! Do thou go: Haste 
ye away; unless the verb let be used; as, Let us 
be gone. 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put to- 
gether, making sometimes part of a sentencOy and 
sometimes a whole sentence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are the 
subject, the attribute, and the object. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; the 
attribute is the thing or action affirmed or denied 
of it; and the object is the thing aflTected by such 
action. 

The nominative denotes the subject, and usually 
goes before the verb or attribute; and the word or 
phrase denoting the object, follows the verb; as, 
•A wise man governs his passions. Here, tnan is 
Ithe subject; ^ovems^ the attribute, at thing affirm- 
ed; axkd passions, the objecL 

Syntax principally consists of two parta» Con^ 
eord and Gtttemment* 



CJoncord is the agveemetot which one word hfk 
with another, in gender, number, case, or person. 

€r6vernnnent is that power, which . one part of 
spChv hhas over another in directing its mood^tensc, 
or case. 

To produce the a^**eeitjent and right disposition 
of words in a sentence, the following rules and 
observations should be carefully studied. 
Of this J>/ominiitive Case, 
RULE I.. 

The nominative case, except the cose absolute, 
or when an address is nniade, relates to sotne verb 
expressed or understood; as, 

The man walks; die birds sing; th^ sqn shines. 
The nominative case governs, or determines, the 
number '^nd person of the verb to whiclvit relates; . 
i. «i if the nominative is sin^dar, the verb is sin- 
gular: if the nominative is phtral^the verb is plu- 
ral. . If the nominative is the^r«f person, the ve/b 
is so; or if it is the second or Jhird person, the verb 
is the same. 

RULE IL 

A verb agrees with its nominative in number 
aoi^ person; as, - 

I love; thou readest; he learns; we are; ye 
run; they sleep. In these examples^ /ore is in the 
first person singular and agrees with the pronoun L 
Readest is in the second person singular and agrees 
with iiioti, Ltarns isin the_Uiird person singular 
and agrees with he, Jlre is in the first porson plu- 
ral and agree$ with ye, — Sleep is the third person 
plural and agrees with the^j. 

The following are a few instances of the . viola- ^ 
tiop of the above rule: What signiiics good opin- 
ions, when our practice is bad? It ought to be, 
what- »igrH/i/. I have considered what have' been^ 
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s^id on both sides in this controversy; what has 
been said. Thou sees how little has been done; 
thou seest. In piety and virtue consist the happi- 
.ness of man; consists. To these precepts are sub- 
joined a copious selection of rules and maxims; is 
suhjoined. 

The ptoiionmjauy whether applied to a single 
person or to nfore than one, always requires the 
verb to be in the- plural form; as, You are my 
fViend: You have placed me under great obliga- 
tions: The subjefit was discussed when you were 
absent. We however often hear this pronoun 
used in a different manner. Tlie following are a 
few examples: Jf as you there? I hejird you was 
unwell: You teas gone before I arrived. In all , 
these cftses icere should be substituted for t»a».— 
It should be recollected, that you is of both num- 
bers; i, e. sometimes singular and sometimes plu- 
ral; to be determined from the manner of its ap- 
plication. When applied to a single individual, as, • 
You are my friend, it is in the singular number: 
when appfuid to more than one individual, as, You 
are my fnends, it is in the plural number. 

And since number and person, as ascribed to 
the verb, is merely a figurative application; since 
the verb has not these properties independently of 
the noun or pronoun with which it is connected, iK 
also varies its number and person in ike, same mai^ 
nc}' as the pronoun you, above mentioned; that is 
to feay, when the pronoun mth which it agrees re- 
fers to one individual only, the verb, althoughT in 
the plural form, is of the sinp^ukir number; and 
wboh r«ore than one individual is referred to, the 
verb is of the plural number. 

Every verb except in the iafirtitiv^ mood or ^''^ 



partjchtfc, cts^bt zo hax^ ft cAc&isaiiTe case^ ehlMr 
cx;r?«?€ii oc irzy^v^i as^ Avftkr; arise; that is. 
Aw iie Te- ar%«e je. 

Ta« u Z-imzz^ ar^ arrase exampks of iaaccuracjr 
in iLe cse c^f iLe verb vhli<^«it hsBoatinadTC case: 

As it baih ^ '^^^^ '^3^ cf tik gcodeess to give 
j€m 3a^ ^liT^rasce, mud InA prcsenped joy ia 
ibe ?Tei:*at ds:2^r. &c. Tbe verb ha!k prtserred 
his L*re jr> CK^jniniiire case, fc-r i* cannot be prop- 
er I7 5--pr*!€tl by tlie pTcccdisg word kirn, which is 
LJ the :-- J rCtiF* ca^e. It o'jght Ij be. And as ^ 
hzth /:.-*r*L5r«fi? rc-u; or rather, and '0 pmcn e jou. 
A m-i^ v.^2c«5e iacl: nations led him to be corropt| 
and had p-eat abiilnes to masage tbe business; 
and i-n.^ L=J, Jlc A clcud gathering in tlie north, 
\7h.cb vre a?-Te helped to raise, and roajr qokklj 
break in a storm over our beads: and tcAici niaj 
quickly. 

The nociiDative is common!/ placed before the 
. rerb; but sometimes it is put aller the verb, if it 
ka simple ten^e; and between the anxiliary and 
tbe verb or participie, if a compound tense; as. 

When a question is asked, or a command given; 
as, Cor.fide*t thou in me? Go je: — When a sup- 
position is made without the conjunction if; a% 
Were it not for him: — When the verb is preceded 
by the adverbs htrty thirty theu^ ihxncty hcncCy /Atxi, 
&c, as, Here am I; Then cometh the end: — When 
a sentence depends on neiihcr or Mor, so as to be 
coupied with another sentence; as, Ye shall not 
eat of it, neither shall ye touch it: — When a verb 
neuter is used; as, On a sudden appeared the 
king: — Of, when an emphatical acQective introdu- 
ces a sentence; as, happy is the i^an whose con- 
•cience does not reproach him. 
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RULE III. 

The infinitive mood or part of a sei^ence is 
sometimes used substantively, and performs the 
office of a nominative case to a verb; as, 

To see the sun t5 pleasant: To be good is to be 
happy: A desire to excel others in learning and 
virtue is commendable: That warm climates 
should ilccelgrete the growth of the human body, 
and shorten its duration, is very rea9oaable to be- 
lie ve: To be temperat^ in eatit)^ and drinking, to 
use exercise in the open air, and to preserve the 
mind free from tumultuous emotions, are the best 
preservatives of health. 

It may be observed, thift when the whole sen- 
tence forms but ^oe nominative, conveying unity 
0f idea, tlve verb must be singular. But when 
several phrases, connected by a copulative con- 
junction, expressed or implied, constitute the nom- 
inative to a verb, the verb must be plural; accord- 
ingto the above examples. 

The infinitive sometimes stands independent of 
the rest of the sentence; as, to proceed; to con- 
clude, &c. This may be called the infinitive atb- 
solute. 

RULE IV. 

When a direct address is made, the noun br pro- 
noun is in the nominative case independent; as, 

O house of Israel: O A?i«g, live forever: Plato ^ 
thou reasonest well. In these examples, the per- 
son speaking makes a direct address to hoizsey ktng^ 
and PlaiOj and they are therefore in the nomina- 
tive case indepetfdetit. It wMl be readily perceiv- 
ed that the nominative irtdepehdent, must always 
be of the second persoa, because a direct address 
irfrtrtdetojagjtiyi(air> -^J^at is meant by a nounV 
|>eing indefSidekij^l^iyilHh^s situation is, that.i^ 
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is independent of any verb. There is no verb, ei- 
ther expressed or understood, with which it agrees. 
RULE V. 

A noun or pronoun connected Willi a participle, 
and standing independently of the rest of Jthe sen- 
tence, is in the nominative case abi^olute; as, 

Shame being lost, all virtue i^ lost: That having 
been discu^aedi long ago, there is nrf occasion, to 
resume it. Here sAow«,ui' the first exam pi e,is in 
the nominative case absolute^ i. e. it has no per- 
sonal tense of a verb, but is placed with the parti- 
ciple independently of the rest of the sentence. 
Although a noun thus situated lias no connexion, 
either by govern^ient or dgreement, with any other 
part of the sentence, yet the participle with which 
it is joined, has an agreement with the noun with 
which it is placed, and sometimes governs another 
word in the objective case; as, The sun having 
dispersed the clouds, it began to grow warm, fn 
this example sun is in the nominative case absolute 
with having dispersed; having dispersed agrees with 
suriy and governs clouds in the objective. 

As in the use of the case absolute, the case is, 
in English, always the nominative, the following 
example is erroneous, in making it the objective* 
Solomon was of this mind; and I have no doubt 
he made as wise and true proverbs, as any body 
has done since; him only excepted, who was a much 
greater and wiser man than Solomon. Jt should 
be, he only excepted* 

Of the Pessei$ive Can. 

RULE Vl. 

When two nouns come together signifying difier* 

ent things, the former, implying possession, is in 

the possessive case, and governed by the latter: as, 
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My father's house: Man'a happiness: Virtue's 
reward. , The preposition oj joined to a substan- 
tive, is frequently equivalent to the possessive case; 
as, A chistian's hope; the hope of a christian. 
But it is only so, .when the expression can be con- 
verted into the regular form of the possessive case. 
We can say, The reward of virtue, and Vir- 
tue's reward; but though it is proper to say, A 
crown of gold, we cannot convert the expression 
into the possessive case, and say,^ Gold's crown. 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or pos- 
sessive case stands alone, the latter one by which 
it is governed, being understood: as, I called at the 
bookseller's; tl^at is, at the books^ler's shop^ 

If several nouns come together in the genitive 
cascjthe apostrophe with s is annexed to the last, and ■ 
understood to the rest; as, John and Eliza's book^: 
This was my father, mother, and pncle's advice. 
But when any words interver^e, perhaps on account 
of the increased pause, the sign of the possessive 
should be annexed to each; as. They are John'a 
as well as Eliza's bocks; I had the physician's^© 
Wi^eon's and the apothecary's e^ssist^^nqe^ 

In.poetry, the additional a is frequently omitted, 
but the apostrophe retained, in the same manner 
as in substantives of the plural number ending in « ; 
as, The wrath of Pelua' 8.011, This seema not so 
allowable in prosie; which the following erroneousi 
examples will demonstrate; Moses* minister: nhin-^ 
ehas' wife: Festus came into Felix' room: These 
answers were tnade to the witness' question;^., But 
in cases which would give too much of the hissing 
sound, or increase the difficulty of pronunciatior^ 
the omission takes place ev^n in prose; as, Foit 
righteousness" sake; for conscience' sake^ 
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In some cases we use both the genitive tennina* 
tion and the preposition of\ as, It is a discovery of 
Sir Isaac [Newton's. Sometimes, indeed, unless 
we throw the sentence into another form, this metb* 
od is absohitely necessary, - in order to distinguish 
the sense, and to give the idea ^ property, strictly 
so called, which is the most important of the reia- 
tions expressedby the genitive casc^ iR)r the com- 
pressions, This picture of my friend, and this pic- 
ture of my friend 'rt^suggest very different Me as: the 
latter, only, is that of property in the strictest sense. 
^he idea would, douotless, he conveyed in n bet- 
ter manner, by saying. This picture belonging to 
my friend. 

Wl>en this double genitive, as^some granamari- 
ans term it, is not necessary to distinguish the sense, 
and es|«cially in a grave style, it is generally omit- 
ted. J£xcept-to prevent ambiguity, it seems to be 
allowable only in cases which suppose the existence 
of a pleurality of subjects of the same kind. In the 
expressions^ A subject of the emperor's; A senti- 
ment oflny brother's; more than otie subject, and one 
sentiment are supposed to belong to the possessor. 
But when this plurality is neither intimated nor ne- 
cessarily supposed, the double genitive, except as 
before mentioned, should not be used- 
Of the Objedwt Case^ 
RUI.EVU. 

Transitive verbs govern the objective case; as^ 

"{"ruth ennobles her: She comforts mc : They sup- 
port tw: Virtue rewards her followers. 

In £nglish the nominative case denoting the 
subject, usually goes before the verb; and the ob- 
jective case denoting the object, follows the verb 
transitive; and it is the relation that the tiotiti has to 



the verb which determines its ease. But the pro^ 
fMun having a proper form for each of the cases, 
is sometimes placed after the verb, when m the 
i^T>iBU3ativei and sometimoB when in the objective, 
it is placed before it ; as, IVhom ye ignorantlv wo^ 
ahip, him declare I iinto you. 

Ti|is position of the pronoun sometimes oeca« 
«ions its prqper case and government to be negleo-t 
ted ^ as in the following instances: \y'ho should 1 esr 
teem more than the wise and good.^ By t\\e charac*!* 
cr of those who you choose toi* your friends, youif 
own is* likely to bp forn^ed: Those are the persona- 
who he thought true to his interest: Who should I 
see the other day but my old friend? Whosoever 
Ihe court fk vers, In alj these places it ought t<k 
be lohom^ the relative being goveri\ed in the objeo^ 
five case hy, the verbs, esteetn^ choosey thought , &c, 
He who, under all proper circumstances, has the 
boldness to speak truth, choose for thy friend. (| 
should be, him who, ^c. 

Some verbs of a ueute» signification, and others^ 
whose action is generally conlined to the agent, he-. 
conie irtinsitive in certain situations, and govern 9x\ 
oljyectiye c^e; ^ in the phrases, To dream ?t 
dream; to rqn a race; to walk a horse; to da^ce 
a child; to live a virtuous {ife. In instances Ijko 
theQe, the verb governs the i\oun which follows it, 
ar^d is therefore transitive. Intransitive verbst 
sometin^es assume the fornx of ^he pc^siye; q^, I 
sun come; Iw^sgone; he has grown; ^ was fallen ^ 
&c. These vgrbs are i^ot passive, although they 
have the passive form^ because they do i]iot impl^ 
the receiving of ai\ action or impression from »*Q-^ 
^tbe^. Tk^ action origi^i^es with the agent, (^ 
10 
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nomiafttive, and t^ this its eiKfict is limited; conse- 
quently the verb is irUransUive,^ 

Let governs the objective case; as, Let him be* 
ware: Let us judge candidly: Let them not pre-^ 
sume. 

RULE.VUI. 

Participles of transitive vqrbs govern the objec«^ 
tive case; as, 

Thjey found him transgressing the Imcn:. And 
teeing the multitudes ^ he went up into a mountafai*^ 
Aq4 finding disciples, we tarried there seven days: 
Transgressing, seeing,, w^d finding, are participles, 
aod govern the nouns which follow them. 

A participle joined to an adverb is sometimes 
used independently of the rest of the sentence; as, 
Generally speaking, his conduct was very honora* 
ble: Two objects may sometimes he very happily 
compared together, though they resemble each oth- 
er, strictly speaking, m nothing. A participle in 
this situation may be cnUed independent, as it h9s no 
government of case or agreement with any noun^ 

RULE IX. 

Verbs of teaching, giving, and sdme others of a 
similar nature, govern two objectives, the one of a 
person and the other of a thing; as. 

He taught megi*ammar: His tutor gnve him a 
lesson: He promised me a reward. In these exam- 
ples, the verbs, taughi, gave, and promised, each oT 
them governs the two nouns immediately following. 

Grammarians have generally considered the per- 
sonal pronoun, in ?uch cases, to be g'tjvernod by a 
preposition understoodj as, He taught gramrtmr t» 
ne. But the verb ceii/aioly ijas as ujuch iufiueace 
upcn the pronc.jri me, as it has inion the subsian- 
tivt: grarn.'nar; an<^ whv should it be said to £[ov^r» 
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"b'ttfe iint! not the other? There appears to be no 
propriety in underslanding a word, or supposing a 
word to be implied^ which y if expressedy would nei- 
ther add any thing to the sense,' nor render the 
meaning any more intelligible. Hence there ap- 
pears to be no propriety in understanding the prep- 
osition to, in the sentence under consideration; 
since the meaning is better expressed when it is 
omitted. Let the sentence be subjected to rigorous 
exantination, and it will be found that the insertion 
of the word to, instead of being an illustration, is 
raider a perversion of the meaning; for strictly 
speaking, it is not the grammar which is taught, but 
the pupil i3 taught in the science of grammar. To 
say, He taught me, is literally true; but to say. He 
taught grainmrj is true only in sl figurative ^ense. 
Sometimes, however, the preposition may be inser- 
ted before the pronoun, andtne literal meaning be 
preserved; as, He gave me a^book. Here the 
true meaning is, fee gave a book to me. But al- 
though a pronoun thus situated admits of a prepo- 
sition before it, still the verb may be considered as 
the g">verning word, when the preposition is not in- 
serted. It is not unfrcquent that the omission of 
a^»repositim gives the office of government to jthfe 
verb, when it would belong to the preposUioUy if ft 
^-ere inserted; as, He visited my father's house; 
or, he visited at my father's house. He faces the 
storm, or he faces to the storm. He begged me 
to be quiet; or, he begged of mo to be quiet. He 
entered the city; or, he entered into the city. In 
all these examples, when the preposition is omit- 
ted, the verb \& Iransiiive; it terminates on an 06* 
jeci which it governs. But when the, preposition 
is inserted^ the verb becomes tnlransttine ; its pow- 
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fer of government being taken away bj tlie ud9P* 
Vention of another governing word. . 

RULEX. . f 

A passiye verb may govern ad objective, when 
the words immediately preceding and following it, 
do not refer to the same thing; as, 

Henry wns offered a iJoUar by his father to in- 
duce him to remain. Here tlie verb. teas cfftvidf 
terminates on dollar, and govei ns it. Change ih& 
construction of the verb to the transitive form, and 
It will read thus; Henry's father offered hitn a dol- 
lar. In this instJince, tho verb governs hco objec- 
tives, agreeably to Rlile 9th. And in all cases ia 
which a passive verb governs an objective^ the 
feame verb^ if put in the transitive form, would gov-* 
ern ttuQ objectives, ns in the examples which follow: 
He was refused admittance by thfe magistrate. Tran^ . 
feitive — ^the magistrate refused him admiXiottcet 
They were denied the privilege of a charter by the 
legislature. Transitive — the legislature denitd 
them the privilege of a charter. 
nULE XL 

Prepositions govern theobjecti?e cikse; as, 

I have heard a good character of hert Frcmkiin 
Ihat is needy, turn not away! A word to the wlsd 
is sufficient for themt We may be good and happy 
ivkhoid tiches. 

The following are ej^amples of the nomioative 
t&se being used instead of the objective: Who 
iEiervest tbou under? Who do you speak to? We 
lire still much at a loss who civil power belongs to; 
Who dost thou ask for ? Associate not with thofi^ 
Hvho tione cnn speak well of. In all these p]ace$ 
it ought to be %mom, 
w- The preposition is oUten eep«ratcd from the jMslar 
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tire which it governs: as, Whom wilt thou give it 
to? instead ofy To wlwm wilt thou give it? He is 
an author whom I am much delighted with. This 
is an idiom to which our language is strongly in- 
clined; it prevails in common conver5ati(m, and 
suits very well with the familiar style in writings 
hut the placing of the preposition before the rela- 
tive is more graceful, as well as more perspicuous, 
and agrees much better with the solemn and ele- 
vated style. 

RULE XII. 

The conjimction as, when it takes the meaning 
of /or, or, in the character of, governs an objective; 
as, ^ - 

ASdison, as a writer of prose, is highly distin- 
gnislied: Shakspeare, as a describer of human 
nature, remains unrivalled: Brutus, although sue* 
cessful as a conspirator, was unfortunate as a gen- 
eral. In each of these examples, as performs the 
office of a preposition, and governs the following 
objective. 

RULE xin. 

hUerjeciions sometimes govern an objective case; 

' Jihmel O the tender ties! O the soft enmity f D 
me miserable; O wretched prince! O cruel reveru 
of fortune! 

When an address is made, the interjection does 
not perform the office of government; as, O gen- 
eration of vipers! Who hath warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come! O Brutus! The heavens 
♦speed thee in thine enterprise! O constancy, be 
strong upon my side. In none of these examples 
does the interjection govern the noun which fol- 
lows it; because in every instance an addtesa ia 
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tfiiLde and coftsequently the nomi is of the second 
person, and nominative case independent. 

It may be. proper also to rcuiark, that the inter- 
jection is not to bo considered as governing a word, 
when, without essentially weakening the ibrce of 
Ihc expression, a verb irjiy be siippTic-d en which 
khe noun or pronoun may terminate^ as, O how 
vile that deed! How sad its remembrance! i. e. 
O how vile iPas that deed! How sad is its remem- 
brance! But when a verb cannot be supplied with' 
out altering the phraseology and diminishing the 
Force of the sentence, the interjection should be 
considered as perforn^ing the ofTice of govermrient 
RULE XIV. 
The adverb like and the adjectives icoiik and lUce 
sometimes govern an objective case; as, 

She moves like a queen. lis is HLe hia fmher. 
She is worth him and ail his family, lAhe^ m the 
first exanpple, has the properties of an adverb, 
and qualifies mores^ It also has the properties of 
a preposition, and showis the relation between nwtti 
and queen; it therefore governs e|^?(€tn in the objec- 
tive case. In the second example, liJce is an ad- 
jective belonging to the pronoun /te, and shows the 
delation between is and fathei^, and coilsequently 
^^overns father in the objective. , In (he third ex- 
ample^ woiih is an adjective, and belongs, to the 
pronoun s/ie. It also shows the relation between 
'^ and /ww, and governs the kilter word in the ob- 
jective. 
- Some grammarians consider words situated like 
queen, father and him, in the ^above examples, im 
be governed by some preposition understood.— 
'But the insertion of a preposition would be alto- 
^^ethep s^pei^uous; as in emch case Ih^ t3fiHse ^ 
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It pteposttiott is evidently performed by another 
woi;d. Besides, it would be impossible to place a 
preposition after the adjective tvorih^ as here used, 
without giving the sentence a ridicufous coustruc- 
lion, and involving its moaning in obscurity. 
RULE XV. 

Nouns implying measure, length of time, and 
- distance of space, are put in the objective without 
a governing word; as, 

The building is fifty feet in length: They arri- 
ved several weeks ago: Baltimore is one hundred 
miles distant from Philadelphia. Here the nouns 
Jeeiy weeks, m\d milery, are all nouns in the objective 
case without a governing word. They are not 
governed by prepositions understxjocj, for the obvi- 
ous reason that prepositions cannot be used in this 
connexion with any propriety. — Should they be in- 
serted, they would be an incumbrance worse than 
useless. Take, for instance, the last example: 
"Baltimore is one hundred miles distant from 
Philadelphia," and let some preposition be suppli- 
. ed to govern miles. What preposition will it be? 
And bow would the sentence read with it inserted? 
The lact is, such is the idiom of the English lan- 
guage, that a noun thus situated needs no govern- 
ing word; the sentence is complete in its simplest 
form. 

RULE XVI. 

Participial nouns may have the same cases, and 
be governed in the same manner, as common sub- 
stantives. They also have the power of govern- 
^ ing other words in the objective case; as, 

Our heavenly Father, by diffusing his benejiif^ 
manifests his kindness: Blessed isthe man thatkeep- 
eth his hand from doing evil. In these examples, 
d^^knng and dobig ure participial aouns^ in tlie ob- 
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jcctivc case, governecl by the prepositions by and 
from\ and they likewise govern the nouns benefils 
and eril by which they are followed. Participial 
nouns are son«etimes placed after transitive verbs 
and governed by them; as, I cannot wntV itoiivg this 
truth: They c( uld not atoid seeing me as I parsed 
along the street. Here, noiwg and seeing are par- 
ticipial nouns, and are governed by the verbs omit 
and avoid. 

In the following examples the participial noun is 
intransitive, having no government of a case; as, 
They talked of returning here last week: He is de- 
sirous of ge^ng wifh his friends, — In the following 
sentences, the paiticipial noun is u^ed in the nom'^ 
inative case: The Imingof cur enemies is tbe com- 
mand of God: The excetding of good laws will 
strengthen government: His dtjing reduced the 
family to poveity. 

The partici} ial noun, although capable of ex- 
pressing the relation of property or possession docs 
not elegantly assume the' distinctive form of tho 
possessive case: thus., instead of saying. They were 
deprived of reading and writing^'s advantages: we 
niore properly ray, They were deprived of the ad- 
vantages of reading and writing. 

Cases Corresjycnding, 
RULE XVII. 

Two or more nouns coming together and signi- 
fying the same thing, are put by apposition in the 
same case; as, 

Joseph the son of Jacob, was much beloved by 
his father: The Israelites were greatly oppressed 
hy pkaraok^ king of Egypt: Give me here John the 
bapiisVs head. In the first exsunple^ Joseph and son 
both refer to the «ame person, and are therefore ia 
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apposition; in the secondyvharaoh, and king ar«>iii 
apposition; in the third, John and baptisVs are in 
apposition, and both in the possessive case. Tho 
sign of the possessive after John is iinderstood. 
Wh<5n two nouns in the possessive case thus suc- 
ceed each Dther, in apposition, the sign of the pos- 
sessive is very properly omitted after the former. 
Two or more nouns orthesingularnumber,when put 
m apposition, always require a singular verb. The 
following sentences are therefore inaccurate. Paul 
the se^^ant o£ ChrijBt, the apostle to the Gentiles^ 
iSbere eminent for piety and christian enterprise: 
was eminent. Solomon, the son of David, and king 
of Israel, art much celebrated for wisdom: is much 
cel^rafed. 

RULE xvin. 
Any iritriEinsitlve or passive verb may have the sam0 
case afte r it as before it-when both words refer to 
the same thlog; as, 

The discipks were first called christians at anti- 
och. The verb lo be, through all its variations, has 
the same case after it as that which next precedes 
it: as, I am he whom they invited: // may be (or 
might have been) he, but it cannot be (or could nol 
bave been) I : Jt seems to have been /i4j who con- 
ducted himself so wisely; Jt appeared to be she 
that transacted the buisiness: 1 understood it to be 
hitn: I believe it to have been them: We at first 
took U to be her; but were afterwards convinced 
that il was not she: He is not the person leho it 
seemed he was: She is not now the woman tohom 
they represented ^er to have been: fVhomdoyon 
fancy him to be ? By these examples, it appears 
that this verb has no government of case, but 
«erves^ in all its forrtis, as a conductor to the cases; 
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othat the twocasea which, in the coBstruction of 
Ihe sentence, are the fuxt before and afler it^ n)ust 
"lihvays be alike. 

-When the verb to be is nnderstoody it has the 
-aamc case before and after it as when it is exprei^ 
ted: as; He seems the leader of the party: He shaU 
conticu^e clerk: They appointed me execiUor'j i. e. 
he seems to be the l«*ader of the parly, &c. 

Verbs which -signify to becomey to wander^ lo livf, 
to die, ic go^ to relurn^ and others of a similar na- 
ture, have the same case before and after them; 
as, The calf became an ex; Hi wandered an oirf- 
cos/: Ht lived the object of patei-oal love, Sec. 

Passive verbs have the same case before and 
after them, when both words refer to the .same 
^hing; a^s, iJd was styled Caesar: 6'^e was named 
■Peiulope: Homer is styled the; pnnce of poets: 
James vf&s created a.'dukc: The general was salu- 
ted emperor: The j)rofe.isor was appointed tutor to 
ihe pri.ice. 

AILtlte examples under /this rule, and all others 
of a siinilar nature, may be explained on the prin-^ 
ciple 4hat nouns and pronouns arie in the same cciscy 
when they signify Xhesatne ihing; the one merely 
describing the other, or exhibiting it binder difler- 
ent circamstances. 

MJSCELL^J^EOUS RULES, 

RULE XIX. 

Pronouns must always agree with their Bntecc- 
dents and the nouns for which they stand, in gen- 
der and number; as. 

This is the friend ichom I love; That is the vice 
which 1 hate: The king and the qaeen had put on 
their robes: The moon appears, and ^/i^ shines, but 
the light is not her own. 
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The relative prcmouo is of the same person with 
the antecedent; as, Thou toho lowsl wisdom: I 
toAo tptak from experience. 

This rule is violated in the following sentences: 
Kttch of the sexes should keep within Us particu- 
lar houifd^, and content themsehes with the advan- 
tages oi their particular districts; hetter thus; ThQ 
sexea should keep within Iheir particular bounds, 
&.C. Can any one, on their entrance into the 
world, be fully sec Ore that they shall not be de- 
ceived? on ^19 entrance, and that he shall. One 
should not think too fdvoiably of ourselves; of 
one'^8 self. He had one acquaintance which pois- 
oned his principles; who poisoned. 

Who, whichy toiiat, and the relative that, though 
in the objective case, are always placed before the 
verb; as are also their compounds, who^^^Vywho-^ 
•ocrcr, &c. ; as. He whom ye seek: This is what, 
or the thing which, or that you want: Whomsoevcff 
you please to appoint. 

Personal pronouns being used to supply the 
place of the noun, are not employed in the same 
part of a sentence as the noun which they repre- 
sent; for it would be improper to say. The king^e 
is just: I saw her the queen: The men ihey were 
there. These personals are superfluous, as there 
is not the least occasion for a substitute in tha 
same part where the principal word is present. 

The nominative case iheif in th«j following sen-» 
tenoe, i^ also superfluous: Who instead of going a- 
bout d'jing gof'.d, ihc^j are perpetually intent up:)n 
doing mischief. 

The pronoun thni is iVequcntly applici;! tr> per- 
sons as well as ti-» things; but. alter an ad;ei'tive in 
-the superlative degree, andafler the pronomiaal uti- 
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jective same, it is generally used in preference to^ 
wko or Khich; as, Charles XII, king of Sweden, 
was one of the greatest madmen Ihtd the world ev^ 
cr saw: Cataline's followers were the naost profli-. 
gate tktU oould be employed in any city: He is the 
same man that we saw before. There are cases 
in which we cannot conveniently dispense with 
|his relative as applied to person; as, first, aflei^ 
teho the inteir'^f nil e; Who /Aof lias any sense of 
religion, would have argued thus.^ Secondly, whei^ 
persons make but a part of the i^ecedent: The 
woman, and the estate thfU became his portion, 
were too much for his moderation. 

Many persons are apt, in conversation, to pot 
the objective case of the personal pronouns, in the 
place of these and those', as. Give me them hooks; 
Instead of those books. We may sometimes find 
this fault even in writing. 

In some dialects, the word ithcU is im properly 
used for that^ and' sometimes we find it in this sense 
in writing: They will never believe but what i have 
been entirely to blames I am not satisfied but 
whaty &c. instead of, but that. , 

The pronoun relative who is so much appropri-. 
ated to persons, that there is generally harshness 
in the application of it, except to the proper names 
of persons, or the general terms many womany &o. 

We hardly <jonsider little children as persons^ 
because that term gives us the idea of reason and 
reflection; ?^ncl therefore the application of tha 
personal relative who, in this case, 'seems to be 
harsh. It is still more improperly applied to animals. 

In one case custom authorizes us to use which^ 
with respect to persons; and that is, when we wish 
to distinguish one persoii of two^ or a particular 
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pM^en among a number of others* We shoiitd 
then say. Which of the two? or, Which of them i» 
he, or siie^' 

, It w, and teas J are often, after the manner of the 
French, used in a plural construction, and by some 
eFour best writers; as, It is either a few great men 
Vho (^cide for the whole, or ii is the rsdnble that 
follow a seditious ringleader: It is they that are the 
real aut^rs, though the soldiers are , the actors of 
the revolution: ii isas the heretics that first beges 
to rail, &o. ^Tis these that early taint the fbnmle 
mind. 

The neuter pronoun ii, by an idiom peculicu* to 
Hhe English langqage, is frequently joined in ex^ 
pfeaatory sentences with a noun or pronoun of the 
tnascuUne or feminine gender; as, It was I: It wa9 
tlie man, or woman, that did it. 

The neuter pronoun t/, is sometimes omitted and 
understood: thus we say, As appears, as : follows; 
^, As if' appears, as it ft)libws; and. May be^ for^ 
H may be. •. ^ 

The neuter pronoun if, is sometimes employed Ip 
^wereesi 

1st. The Bobjeet oS any discourse or incjuinyi; 
as, M hap|)ened on a eummev's day: Who is li that 
e^t^ OB me^ 

Sfid. The state or oendition of any' person or 
filing: as, How is it with you? 

9rd. The thing, whatever it be, tharis the causB 
ef any effect or event, or any person considered 
merely as a cause; as, We heard her say ii wasaot 
ke: The truth is, it was I that helped her. 
RULE XX. 

If there is no nominative between the relative 

11 
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fmd the verb, the relative is nominatire case to ^ 
verb; as, 

The master iff^o taught us: The trees which (trB 
plarded, 

RULE XXI. 

When a nominative comes between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is governed by some word 
in its own member of the sentence; as, 

He who preserves rae^o tchom I owe my beings 
whose I am, and whom I serve, is eternal. « 

In the several members of the last sentence, the 
I'elative performs a diOTerent office.' In the first 
member, it marks the agent; in the second, it sub- 
mits to the government of the preposition; in the 
third, it represents the possessor; in the fourth, the 
object of an action; and therefore it must be in 
the three different cases, correspondent to those 
offices. ^ 

When both the antecedent and the relative be- 
come nominatives, each to different verbs, the rel- 
ative is the nominative to fhe former, and the an* 
tecedent to the latter verb; as, True Philosophy^ 
which is the ornament of our nftture, consists m^re 
in love of our duty, and the practice of virtue, 
than in great talents and exjtensive knowledge. 

When the relative pronoun is of the interroga- 
tive kind, the noun or pronoun containing the an- 
swer must be in the same case as that which con- 
tains the question; as, fVhose books are these? 
Tfaeyare JaA»'«. Ff'^ gave them to him? We^ 
Of Whom did you buy them ? Of a bookseller. 
To express the answers at large, we should say. 
They are John's books. We gave them to him. 
We bought them of a bookseller. As the relative 
pronoun, when used interrogatively, refers to dam 
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subsequent word or phrase contaiffing the answer 
to the question, that word or phrase may proper- 
ly be termed the sub^qftcnt to the interrogatifei 

RULE X^fclt. 

Every adjective, and every pronotfn &nd parti^ 
'cipie, used adjectively, belong to sonr.e noun or pro- 
noun, expressed or understood; as, 

IHe is a good as well as a win man : Few are hafi-' 
j>y; i. €. few persons are happy: This is a pleasailt 
'walk; i.e. this walk is pleasant: He wrote in a 
!Style wbich was eastf and fiomng; i. e. whicfr wasr 
an .easy and^flowiog style. 

The word m^anSy and the phrases, hy thin nuanSy 
by'0iat means, are used by our best and most cor* 
rect writers,. in the singular rmmber. They are, 
indeed in so general find approved use, that it would 
tippear awkward, iC not affected, to apply the old 
©ingular form, and say, By ihismeatiy by that mean; 
although it is more agreeable to the general analo- 
gy of the language. The word means (says 
r^weslly) belongs to the class of words, which do 
not tfhamfe their termination on account of num- 
ber; for it U used alike in h th numbers. 

The wocd amends is used in this manner m- the 
fbllowing sentences: Thougb he did not succeed^ 
l^e gained the approbation of his country: and, 
•with this amends J be was content: Peace of mind 
3s an honorable amends for the sacrifices of interests 

The practici^ of the best and most correct wri- 
ters or a majority of them, corroborated by gener- 
al usage, forms, during its continuance, the stan- 
dard of language; especially, if, in particular in- 
«tance8, this practice continue ader objection and 
due consideration. Every connexion and applica- 
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Hon of words and phrases, thus supported, hmtjt 
therefore be entitled to respect. 

On this principle, many forms of expression, ndt 
less deviating from the general analogy of the lan- 
guage than those before mentioned, are to be con- 
sidered as strictly proper and justifiable^ 

Of this kind arc the following: J^one of them 
are varied to express the gender: and yet none 
originally signified na one rHe hims ey shM do the 
work; here^ what was at first appropriate 1 to thfe^ 
objective, is now properly used as the nominative 
case. . 

When two persons or things are spoken of m a 
sentence, and there is occasion to*** mention them 
xigain for the sake of distinction, (hat is used in 
reference to the former, alid this in reference to the 
latter: as. Self-love, which is the spring of action 
in the soul, is rul^d by reason: but for thaty man 
-would be inactive; and but for this^ he would be 
active to no end. 

The distributive adjective pronouns, eachycver^y 
aUur^ agree with the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, 
of the singular number only; unless the plural 
cdyn convey a collective idea; as, Everijslx months : 
Every hundred years. , ' 

The following phrases are exceptionable: Let 
each esteem others better than themselves; tt 
ought to be hiiiAself: The language should be both 
perspicuous and correct; in proportion asei/AfiyoF 
these two qualities are wanting, the language is 
imperfect; it should be h wanting. Every one of 
the letters bear regular datfes, and contain pro6& 
of attachment; bears a regular dakj ftnd contains. 
Every town and village \yere burned : lElvery grovo 
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and every tree were cut down; toaa burned, and 
toas cut down. 

Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied as 
adverbs; as, ladiffcrent honest; excellent well; 
miserable poor. Instead of, Indifferently honest; 
excellently well ; miserably poor. He behaved 
himself conformable to that great example; coti^ 
formably. Endeavor to live hereafter suitable 
to a person in thy situation; stii/a6/t^. I can never 
think so very mean of him; meanly. He describes 
this river agreeable to the common reading; agree-' 
ably. The adjective protioun such is often misap- 
plied; a^ He was sttch an extravagant young man, 
that he spent the whole of his patrimony in a few 
years; It should be, «o exlravngant a yotm^ man. 
I never before saw such 'large trees; wito trees so 
large. When we refer to the species or nature of 
a thing, the word such is properly used; as. Such 
a temper is seldom found; but when degrees is sig- 
nified, we use the word so ; as, So bad a temper is 
seldom found. 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjec- 
tives; as. The tutor addressed him in terms rather 
warm, but suitably to his offence; sy^itable. They 
were seen wandering about solitarily and distress- 
ed; solitary. He lived in a manner agreeably to 
the dictates of reason and religion; agreeable. The 
study of syntax should be previously to that of 
punctuation; previous. 

It is sometimes difficult to determine whether an 
adjective or an adverb ought to he used. It may 
be of use to the learner t6 observe that the verb 
to be, in all its moods and tenses generally requires 
the word immediately connected with it to be an 
adjective; consequently when the verb to be can 

11* 
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fee subiStiUiUd (or aay other, wkhoiU varying ihB 
construction, or essentially varying the ineaQiugi 
the verb thus capable of being changed, m.ust also 
bte connected with an adjective. Tho following 
are examples of this nature: He feeh warm; (he 
if warm:) She Uves free from care; (she w^ &c.:) 
They now oppcar happy ; (they now^w^e happy:) 
He has grown held in sin; (he is bold, &c.:) How 
delightful the country appears; (is:) How pleas* 
lint the fields /ooA;; (are:). The apple icbsks sour ^ 
(is sour.) In all these sentences we can easily 
substitute some of the variations of the verb 
to be for the other verbs. But these same verbs are 
sometimes so constructed that we cannot do this: 
and consequently are followed by an adverb:. as, 
Hefeel^ warmly the insult olFcred him: She liv(» 
freeJy at another* expense: How happily they 
^pptar to live? Ho htxsgroim siaoerely virtuous. 

The rule to which these illustrations have refer- 
en^je, it islioped, will be found useful, although it 
IS not to be considered as of universal application. 

Anoms^ies iU' language must oAen be encoun- 
iered, 

Adjectires that have in themselves a superlative 
fiigni%ation,4o not properly admit of the superlative 
or comparative form superadded :-^such as, Chief, 
extreme, perfect, right, universal, supreme, &,o. 
which, are sometimes icnproperly written, Chiefest, 
extremest, perfectest,rightesty most universal, most 
««preme. 

Inaccuaracies are often foi^n^ *P ^"^ way in which 
HkQ detfreefif of comparison a-re! applied and coo- 
iBtruoteo. The foUowiag are exc^raples of wrong 
"oonstniction in this respect : This noble nation hath, 
of ali others, admitted fewer , corruptions.-^Tlio 
wordyew^' is here construed precisely as if it were 
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hftth Admlrtcd fewer eorruptions than any other. 

We commonly say, This is the weaker ofCbi^ 
two: dr, The weakest of the two: but the former is 
tfte regukr mode of expression, because there «r6 
^n\f two things compared. 

A substantive with its adjective is sometime 
reckoned as one compound word, whence they of- 
te^ take another adjective and sometimes a third, 
httd so on: as, An old man: a good old man; a very" 
learned, judicious, good old man. 

Adjectives are often used substantively: a% 
Have compassion on the poor: be feet to the lame 
knd eyes to the blind. 

Substantives are often used as adjectivcii.— la 
this case the word so used is sometimes unconne^^ 
toW with the substantive to whioh it relates; some- 
times connected with it ^y a hyphen; and some* 
times joined to it so as to make the two words coa* 
lesce. The total separation is proper when either 
of the two words is long-, or when they cannot be 
fluently pronounced as, one word: as, -4n adjective 
pronoun, a silver watch, a stone cistern : the hy- 
phen is used when both the words are short, and 
are readily pronounced ^ a single wo^d: as, Coal- 
mine, corn-mill, fruit-tree : the words coalesce 
when they are readily pronounced together, have 
a long established association, and are in fretiuent 
use: as, Honeycoftib, gingerbread, iakiioro, York- 
shire. 

When ati lidjective has a preposition before it, 
th^ substantive being undieTstbod^, it takes the na- 
ture of an adverb, and is considered as it« ltd verb: 
a9, Ia general, in particular, in hastOi ^cw (h^i % 
Geharallyj particularly, haB^tii/. 
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RULEXXIII. 

Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, participles,, 
flOid other adverbs; as, 

The current^?©* rapidly: The terms of recon* 
ciliation were vetnf advuntagtons: What is more^ 
disagreeable than to hear a man perpetttaUy com^ 
plainkts; of the dealings of Providence? They per- 
formed the service txtretnely well. 

Adverbs sometimes qualify a preposition, some- 
times an article, and sometimes a phrase or whole 
sentence. A preposition; as, To see the virtue of 
a hero tried . atmost beyond the stretch of human* 
power: He arrived jMj/6e/br6 noon: He was scour- 
ged nearly to death. Alinosty justy and nearly, are 
adverbs, and qualify the prepositions which imme- 
diately succeed them. 

In the ff)iJowing»examples, the adverb is made to 
quality an article; as, I lost almost a dollar; he 
rode nearly a mile. If, in the above examples, 
the adverbs almost and nearly^ should be made to 
qualify the words lost and rod^^ it will be perceived 
that the idea of actual loss will not be expressed 
in the first example, nor of riding in the second. 
In both cases, the adverb evidently qualifies the 
mticle; and the article thus qualified, '^ limits the 
signification" of the noun. 

The following are examples of an adverb's 
qualifying a whole sentence without reference to 
any particular word: JVbtv Herod the tetrarch 
heard all that was done by him,ind he was perplex- 
ed, &.C. fFe//, if we must go, let us endeavor to 
be prepared. And what was the effect of such 
a mode of discipline? Why it made the subject of 
it still worse. There was a man sent from God 
whose name was John. The adverbs wow, wcUf 
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«?%, ktidiherey as used in the above examples, have 
no reference to any particular word, and add noth- 
iftfg te the sen^^ yet they qualify the sentences in 
which they »t^d, hy introducing them with grea- 
ter ease. - 

In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of 
place where is oHen used instead of the relative 
prooT un and a preposition, as, They framed a prot- 
estation, wluTH they repeated all their former claims; 
i. e. in which they repeated. The king was still 
determined to run forward in the same course where 
he was already, by his precipitate career, too fa- 
tally advanced; i. e. in which he wa&. 

The adverbs hence, Ihcnce, and whence, imply a 
pre jjosition ; for they signify from this place, from 
ikat place, ftvr.i what place, it seems, therefore, 
strictly speaking, to be improper to join a preposi- 
tion with them, because it is superfluous; as, This 
is the leviathan, from whence the wits of cur age 
are said to borrow their weapons: An ancient 
author prophecies from hence. l}ut the origin of 
these words is little attended t^, and the preposi- 
tion /rom is so often used in connexion with them, 
that the omission of it, in many cases, would seem 
stiff, and be disagreeable. When thus inserted, 
the preposition may be considered as a part of the 
adverb: the adverb being divided into two words. 

The adverbs here, there, xoh ere, are often improp- 
erly applied to verbs signifying motion, instead of 
the adverbs hither ^thil her, v hither \ as. He came here 
hastily; They rode there with speed. They shoaki 
be. He came hither: They rode thither, &c. 

^ '" RULE xxrv. 

Conjunctions connect the same moods and teiises 
of verbs, and cases of nouns and pronouns, as. 
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Candor is to be. approved and practised: If tkoa 
sincerely desire and earnestly pursue virtue, she 
will assuredly be found by thee, and fA-ove a rich 
reward: The master taught ker and me to write: 
He and she were schoolfellows. 

This rule refers only to nouns and pronouns which 
have the same bearing or relation with regard to 
ether parts of the sentence. Conjunctions not un- 
firequently connect different moods and tenses of 
verbs. In such instances, however, the noMna^ 
tive must generally, if hot always, be repeated. 
We may say, He tiies temperately, and he should 
live tempera{<sly: He may reiutmy but he will nid 
confimie: Sheiros proud though she u now humble; 
but it is obvious, that in such cases the nominative 
ought to be repeated ; and that by this means, the 
latter members of these sentences are rendered not 
60 strictly depending on the preceding, as those are 
which come under the rule. When, in the progress 
«f a sentence, we pass from the affirmative, to the 
negative form, or fro^n the negative to the affirma- 
tive, the subject or TjoraiiwUive, is always resumed: 
as,He is rich, but he is not respectable: He is not 
rich, but he is respectable. There appears to be, 
in general, equal reasons for repeating the nomina- 
tive and resuming the subject, when the course of 
(he sentence is diverted by a change of the mood 
or tense. The folloM'ing sentences may therefore 
be improved: Anger glances into the breast of a 
wise man, but will rest only in the bosom of ibols; 
but rests only; or, but it tctll rest only. Virtue is 
praised by many, and would be desired also, if her 
worth were really known: and she would. The 
world begins io recede, and will soon disappear 9 
And U will 
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Some conjunctions require the indicative, some 
the subjunctive mood after them. When something 
contingent or doubtful is implied, th« verb is in the 
subjunctive mood; as, If he approves of this ar- 
rangementy let him |iot hesitate to adopt it: He wilt 
not be pardoned, unless he repent. If f Were to 
write, he would not regard it. 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute 
nature require the indicative mood, as, He is heal- 
thy hec'attse he is temperate; though he is poor, he 
is contented and happy. 

RULE XXV. 

Two or more nouns connoted by a copulative 
conjunction require the words with which they 
agree to be plural; if connected by a disjunctive 
conjtjnction, the verb, noun, or pronoun, with which 
they agree, must be singular; as, 

Socrates and Plato were wise; Mey were the 
most eminent philosophers of Greece. The sun 
that rolls over our heads, the food that we receive^ 
the rest that we enjoy, daily adinbnish us of a su- 
perior and superintending Fowet. 

This rule is often violated; some instances of 
which are annexed: And so was also James and 
John the sons of Zebedee, who were partners with 
Simon; ^nd so were also. By whose power alf 
jgoodand evil is distributed; are distributed. Their 
love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now per-* 
tshed; are perished* 

When the nouns arc nearly related, or scarcely 
(Kstinguishable in sense, and' some times even when 
they are very different, some authors have thought 
it allowable to put the verbs, 4iouns, and pronouns 
in the singular number; as, Tranquilfityand peace 
dwclk there : Ignoranco aini negligence has pr^. 
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ducedthe efibet: The discomfiture and slaughter 
was very great. This, however, is not strictlj 
conformable to the principles of grammar. 

The conjunction disjunctive has an effect con- 
trary to that of the conjunction copulative; for as 
the verb, noun, oi pronoun, is referred to the pre- 
ceding terms taken separately, it must be in the 
singular number; as^ Ignorance or negligence has 
caused this mistake: John, James, or Joseph tii> 
ietida to accompany me: There is, in many minds,, 
neither knowledge nor understanding. 
RULE XXVI. 

A noun of muHitude or signifying many,, ha^ a^ 
verb, noun, or pronoun agreeing with it either in. 
the singular or plural number. 

In the application of this rule regard should be: 
had to the import of the word as conveying unity 
or plurality of idea; ^ as the meeting was larger 
The parliament is dissolved: The nation is power-^ 
ful: My people dp not consider; they have nd^ 
known me: The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure 
as their chief good: The council tccfe divided in 
th^ir sentiments. ♦ 

We ought to consider whether the term wilj ini- 
mediately suggest the idea of the number it reprer 
9ents, or whether it exhibits to the mind the ide^ 
of the whole as one thing. In the former case, 
the verb ought to be plural; in the latter, it ooghf' 
to be singular. Thus it seems improper to say, 
The peasantry goes barefoot; The people is repre- 
sented by able statesmen. It would be better to 
say. The peasantry go barefoot; the people arc rep- 
resented, &c. On the contrary, there is a harsh- 
ness in the following sentences, in which nound of 
uunjber have verbs plural; because the idetis they 
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r»reieat seem oot to !>e sufHctently divided in the 
mind: The court of Rome fr<; re not without solici-^ 
tude: The -house of com<)ntoms were of small weight: 
An army were immediately assembled: The court 
of Rome&flwe been justly censured for their violent 
proceedings. 

RUIJE XXVII. 

The infinitive noood may be governed by a verl;^ 
noujp, acljective, or participle; as, 

Cease to do evil : They have a di^posilion to da 
right: Me ia eager to learn: Etideavonng to ptr^ 
suade. 

The infinitive mood is sometimes governed by a 
conJuQction; as, He was so sanguine, as to aniteir' 
pate no opposition. Sometimes it is governed by 
an adverb; i^s, Xknovf not how to proceed. Some- 
times by a preposition; as, The ship is about to 
sail. The preposition aboiU^ in this example^ is 
in a similar situation to the participle going in the 
sentence which follows, aod has the same influence 
IQ governing the infinitive mood: I am now goi'f^g 
to speah to you on a subject of importance (Sea 
remarks on the word goings When connected with 
flentepces thus constructed, in the account of 
Participles, p.5l&5S.) That the preposition aho^ii 
governs the verb to sail in the above example, will 
Mpear evident by changing the verb to aparticipl- 
al noun, as. The ship is abqul sailing; sailing ia 
here evidently a participial noun, ia the objective 
case, and governed by about. 

The participle fo, though generally used' before 
a verb in the infinitive mood, is sometimes prop- 
erly omitted; as, I heard him say it; instead of, to 
■ny it. 

The verbs, which have commonly other verbs 

12 . 
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following them in the infinitive mood, withoijt th©' 
sign lOy arc hid, dart, jiced, make, see^ hear, feel: 
and also, lef, not used as an auxiliarjr, and perhaps 
a few others; as, I bade him do it: Ye dare not 
doit: I saw him do it: I heard him say it: Thou 
Icttest him go. 

The sign to was anciently preceded by for; i^s, 
What went ye out for to see ? The word for, be- 
fore the infinitive, is now, in almost ©very c^ae^ 
obsolete. 



SUPPLE!tfENTARV OBSERVATIONS. 

1. The article refers to a noun or pronoun, ex- 
pressed or understood, and limits its signification. 
It is the nature of both the articles to limit the 
thing spoken of 

ji determines it to be one single thing of the kind, 
leaving it .still uncertain which; the determines 
which it is, or, of many, which they ^re. 

2. Adverbs, though they have no government of 
the cases of noii,ps and pronouns, require an appro- 
priate situation in tlfe sentence, viz: for the most 
pyart, before adjectives, after verbs transitive or in- 
transitive, and frequently between th^ auxiliary 
and the verb: as, He made a very sensihh discourse; 
He spoJse unaffectedly and forcibly y and was (Uten- 
iively heard by the whole assembly. 

For the placing? of the adverb, however, on all 
occasions, no determinate rule\can be given. 
Sometimes it is placed with propriety hefijrc the 
verb or at soma distance afxer it: ^ometia^es be«^-. 
tweon the two auxiliaries, and sometimes after them 
both. - The general rule above given may b© of 
«nine importance, but thi*. easy flow axkd perspicuity 
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of^e pBr2»e, are the things which ought to be 
nhiefly regltrded. 

S. In the use of words and phrases which, in 
point of time, relate to eadi other, a due regard to 
that relation should be observed. Instead of say* 
ing, the Lord haJh given and the Lord hath taken 
away; we should say, the Lord gave and the Lord 
hiUk taken away. Instead of, I t'cmember the fam- 
ily more than twenty years; it should be, I have r«* 
membered the family more than twenty years. 

The last week I intended to have written^ is a very 
common phrase; ^he infinitive being in the pai»t 
time, as well as the verb which it folk>ws. But it 
is certainly wrong; for how long soever it now is 
since I thought of writing, to write was then pres- 
ent to me, and must still be considered as present^ 
when I bring back that time and the thoughts of it. 
It ouglit therefore to be. The last week 1 intended 
to write. The foUowjng sentences are also erro- 
neous: I cannot excuse the remissness of those 
whose Iseiisiness it should have been, as it certainly 
was their interest, to have inleii^osed their good ol- 
fices: There were two circumstances which made 
it necessary for them to have lost no time: History 
painters would have found it difficult to have tnrcn/- 
ed such a species of being: They ought to be, to 
tnie^yosej to lose, to inrent, 

4. Two negatives, in English destroy one anoth- 
er, or are equivalent to an affirmative: as, J^Tor *Jid 
they not perceive him; that is, they did perceive 
him: His language, though inelegant, is not «n- 
grammatical; that is, it is grammatical. 

5. To determine what cade a noun or pronoun 
must be in when it follows the conjunctions than or 
ot^ attend well to sense, and supply the ellipsis; as^ 
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ThoQUttwbcrthanl; thatri3,thanIaitK ThejtoV* 
cd hini more than me; that is, more than they lo^ttd 
me: The sentiment is well expressed by Plato, but 
much better by Solomon than him; that is, than by 
him. 

The propriety or impropriety of many phrases 
in the preceding as well as in some other fdrms, 
may be discovered^ by supplying the words that are 
not expressed; wliich will be evident from the fol- 
lowing instances'of erroneous construction: He 
can read better that me; He is as good as her; 
Whether I be present or no: Who did this ? Me. 
By supplying the words understood in each of the 
phrases, their impropriety and governing rule will 
appear; as, Better than I can r<:ad; As good as 
she is; Present or not present; Idid it. 

Whfen the relative who follows ib<m^ it must be 
in the objective case; as, Alfred, than te&om, a 
greater king never reigned, %c. * Beelzebub, (/(aii 
wham, Satan except, none higher sat, &c. lu 
these examples, whom is gdver/ied by tht0. It is 
remarkable that in such instances, if the personal 
pronoun were used, it would be in the nominative 
case; as, A greater king never reigned than he^ 
that is, than he was. Beelzebub, than he, &c. { 
that is, ^/i^n he sat. 

6. To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to cX* 
press our ideas in few words, an ellipsis, or . ontiis- 
siofi of some words, is frequently admitted. In- 
stead of saying, He was a learned man, he was a 
wise man, he was a good man, we make use of the 
ellipsis, and- say, Ho, was a learned, wise tind good 
man. 

When the omissidn of words would dbscure the 
sentence, weaken its force, or be attended with aa 
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improprietj, they must be expressed. In the sen- 
tence, We are apt to lov§ wha love us, the word 
iko»e should be supplied. A beautiful Held and 
ti^ees, is not proper language. It should be, 
Beautiful fields and trees; or, A beautiful field, 
a«d fine trees. 

Almost all compounded sentences are more or 
less •elliptical! some examples of which may be 
seen under the different parts of speech. 

The ellipsis of the arlicle is thus used; A man, 
woman, and child: that is a man, a woman, and a 
child: A house and garden: that is, a house and a 
garden: The sun and moon; that is, the sun and 
the moon: The day and hour: that is, the day and 
the hour. In all these instances^ the article being 
ence expressed, the repetition of it becomes un- 
necessary. There is, however, an exception to 
this observation, when some peculiar emphasis re- 
quires a repetit4on; as, in the following sentence: 
Not only the year, 5ut the day, and the hour. In 
this case^'the ellipsis of the last article would be 
improper. When a different form of the article is 
requisite, the article is also properly repeated; as, 
^ house and an orchard; instead of, a house and 
orchard. 

The noMn is frequently omitted in the following 
manner: The laws of God and man; that is, the 
laws of God, and the law's of man. In some very 
emphatical expressions the ellipsis should not be 
Used; as, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God; which is more emphatical than, Christ the 
power and wisdom of God. 

The ellipsis of the adjective is used in the follow- 
ing manner:- A delightfiil garden and orchard: A 
little man and wonlan; that is, a little m^n and a 

12* 
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little woman. In such elliptical expressions mm 
thede, the adjective ouglitto have exactly the same 
i^gnification, and to be quite as proper, when joio- 
ed to the latter substantive as to the former; oth*- 
erwise the ellipsis should not be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to 
nouns of different numbers; as, a magnificent 
house and gardens. In this case it is better to use 
another adjective; as, A magnificent house and 
fine gardens. 

The following ik the ellipsis of the pronotm: I 
love and fear him; that is, I love him, and I fear 
him: My house and lands; that is, my house and 
my lands. 

In these instances the ellipsis may take place 
tvith propriety; but if we would be more express 
and emphatical, it must not be used; as. His friends 
and his foes; My sons and my daughters. 

In some of the common forms of speech, the 
relative pronoun is usually omitted; as,*this is the 
man they love; instead of. This is the man lehom 
they love. These are the goods they bought; for, 
these are the goods which they bought. 

In complex sentences, it is much better to have 
the relative pronoun expressed; as, it is more prop- 
er to say, The posture in which I lay; than, In the 
posture I lay; The horse on whi(5h I rode fell 
down; than, The horse I rode, fell down. 

The antecedent and relative connect the parts 
of a sentence together, and to prevent obscurity 
and confusion, should answer to each other with 
great exactness. We speak that we do know, ana 
testify that w^ have seen. Here the ellipsis i» nian-i 
Ifestly ihiproper, and otiglitto be supfplied; as^ We 
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ifyeak tbftt which we doknow^ and testify that which 
weiiaveseen. 

The ellipsis of fhfe verb is used in tlie following 
instances: The man was old and crafty; that is, 
the man was old, and the man was crafty: Thou 
art poor, and wretched, and miserable, and blind, 
and naked. If we would fill up the ellipsis in the 
last sentence, ikou a7't ought to be repeated before 
each of the adjectives. 

If in such enumerations, we choose to point out 
ene property above the rest, that property must be 
placed last, and the ellipsis supplied; as, She is 
young and beautiful, and she is good. 

I Wj#nt to see and hear him; that is, I went to 
see and I went to hear him. In this instance there 
is not only an ellipsis of the governing word went^ 
but likewise of the sign of the infinitive mood. 

Djf did, havcy had, shallj wu//, may, mighty and 
tte rest of the au^ariea of the compound tenses, 
arc frequently used aloufs, to spare the repetition 
of the vetl>; as. He regards his word, but thou dost 
not; i. e. dost not regard it: We succeeded, but 
they did not; did not succeed: 1 have learned my 
task, but thou hast pot; hast not learned. They 
. must and they shall be punished; that is, they must 
be punished. 

The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the follow- 
ing manner: He spoke and acted wisely, that is, 
He spoke wisely, and he acted wisely. 

Thrice I went and offered rny service; that is, 
Thrice I went, and thrice I offered my service. 

The ellipsis <>f the prepositionj as well as of the 
verb, is seen in the following instances: He 
went into the abbeys, halls, and public buildingsl; 
that is, he went into the abbeys, he went into the 
balls, and he went into the public buildings. H-» 
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also went through all the streets and lanes of the 
city ; that is Through all the r>t?^eet3, and through all 
the lanes, &c. He spoke to every man and woman 
there; that is, to every man and to every wuman. 

l^c ellipsis of the conjvaidi&n is as follows: 
They confess the power, wisdom, goodness and 
love of their Creator; i. e. tlie pov.ei and wisdom, 
and goodness, and love of, &.c. 

Though I love him, I do not Batter him; that is, 
Though I love him, yet I do not flatter him. 

The eHipsis of the inferjeciicn is not very eom^ 
men; it, however, is sometimes used; as, O the 
soft enmity! endearing strife! that is, O thie soft 
enmityl O the endearing slrite? 



SPECIMEN or PAUSING. 

To parse a word is to toE its properties and 
grammatical relations. Tp parse a sentence, is to 
describe the properties of all the parts of speech 
t)f which it is composed, and show their nmtual 
relations and dependencies; ^is in the tbllowiag 
example: 

" Henry's hand trembles." 

Hew^^8 is a proper noun of the masculine gen- 
der, third person, singular number, possessive case, 
and governed by hand, ^agreeably to Rule VI. 
(repeat it.) Hand is a common noun, of the ueu* 
ter gender, tliird person, lingular number, nomin- 
ative case to trembles. R«2le 1. (repeat it.) 2W»»- 
'4/es, is a regular, transitive v^rb, indicative mood, 
present tense, third person, singular number, and 
agrees with hand. Rule II. (repeat it.) 

Why is Henry's a noun.> Because it is th© 
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tfome of something. Why a proper noun ? It is 
appropriated to an individual. Why of the raascu- 
Kne gender? U denotes a person of the male kind. 
Why third person ? It is the person spoken of. Why 
singular number? It expresses but one. Why 
possessive case? It implies property or possession. 
Declinfe it. Norn. Henry, possess. Henry's, obj* 
Henry. Plural, is wanting. 

Why is hand a common noun? It is one of a 
kind or species. Why is it neuter gender ? k de* 
n^es an object which is neither male nor female. 
Wliy is it in the nominative case ? It is the subject 
rf the verb "trembles." 

Why is trembles a verb? It implies action.. Why 
is it called regular? It forms its imperfect tense in 
erf. Why intransitive ? It does not terminate on 
«ny object, but the' action is confined to the sub^ 
ject, or actor. Why is it in the iildicative mood? 
It simply declares* thing. Why in the present 
tense? It represents the action as taking place at 
the time of speaking. Why third person and siiJ- 
gular number? Because its ncAninative is. 

Express the participles of the verb trembte.Pred- 
ent, — trembling; Perfect,— 4rembled; Ctmipound 
perfect, — having trembled. 
Ptrt this verb through the several tenses of the indie, 
tnood, first peni. sin(r. num. in their order. I trem* 
ble, I trembled, I have trembled, I had trciAU^d^ 
I shdl or will tremble, I shall or will have trmt* 
bled. 

Put it through the several moods of the preMnI 
tense, first person sing. num. Indicative mood,-— 
I tremble. Imperative, — wanting. Potential mood^ 
— I may or can tremble. Subjunctive mood.— If 
I tremble. Infinitive mood, — to trsmhlA, 
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In parsing transitive verbs, the learner should 
frequently be required to express the verb in the 
passive voice; as, Transitive, //ore;changed into tha 
passive voice, it is I am loved, I rule is transitive; 
changed into the passive voice, it is tarn ruled. 

By thus exercising the pupil,— by requiring him, 
on his first attempt at parsing, to give rttmatts for 
disposing of a word in the. manner he does, and to 
express the various changes to which the difierent 
parts of speech are subject, declining his nouns,and 
comparing his adjectives, conjngatiag his verba, 
and putting theip thro>igh the difierent moods, teases 
and voices, he will very soon acquire that familiacr 
ity with all the elementary principles of tiie sci- 
ence, which will enable him to parse any good En- 
glish, which is not obscure in its meaning, with rea- 
diness and accuracy. 

" The man is happy who lives virtuously.'* 

The is the definite article, relating to man. Man 
is a common noun, third person, singular number, 
masculine gender, and nominative case to is. RuleU 

is is an irregular, intransitive verb, indicative 
mood, present tense, third person, singular num- 
ber and agrees with man. Rule % Hoppy is aa 
adjective, in the positive state » and belongs to man. 
Rule 22. Who is a relative pronoun, leferring to 
man as its antecedent, third person, singular num* 
ber, masculine gender, and nominative case to 
lives. Rule 1 9 &. 20. Lives is a regular,'ntransitive 
verb, indicative mood, present tense, third person^ 
singular number, and agrees with tcho. Rule 2. 
Viri^^(msly is an adverb of manner, and quali&cs 
lives. Rule 23. * 

Why M tlie an article ? Because it is a word pre- 
fixed to a substantive to point it out and l^aiit ity 
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si^^ficqiioD. Why is it called the definite article? 
Secause it points out the particular subject to 
•which it relates » 

Why is man a noun? Because it is the name of 
something. Why a common noun? Because it is 
one of a species^or one of many kinds. Why third 
person? Because it is the person spoken of. Why 
singular number? Because it expresses but one ob- 
ject. Why masculine gender? Because it denotes 
an object of the male kind. Why in the nomina- 
tive case- Because it is the subject of the verb. 

Why is is a verb? Because it expresses being 
or a state of being Why is it irregular? Because 
it docs not form its imperfect tense and perfect par- 
ticiple in d or ed. Why is it intransitive ? Because 
k does not pass over and terminate on any object. 
Why is it in the indicative mood? Because it is a 
Qtifuple declaration. Why is it present tense ? Be- 
cause it represents the being or state of being ex- 
Dressed,as existing at the time of speaking.^ Why 
b it said to be of the third person and singular 
nnmber? Because its nominative is. 

Why is fiappy an adjective ? Because it is pre- 
fixed to a noun to qualify it. Why is it said to be 
in the positive state? Because it simply qualifies^ 
without any increase or diminution in its signiika- 
tion. 

Why is who a pronoun? Because \t is used in-* 
stead of a noun. What noun is it used instead 
of? Man, Why is it called a relative pronoun? 
Because it relates to a word going before called 

* Thu h the proper ansver wh/en the verb is a neirter intramki-.-fi. If tlie vcrh 
kpmarive. Iha proper acuvrer lathe inquiry vhy it ia iu the (Resent tewe, wouli 
be B«cai!s* it rcprcMnte the ptmivn or the rectisnng o( the action ta takiag pUoe 
iTthetime of«pcaking-, if qctivc, hectiote il rrprcMOls the fusion m rpnMi^ 

It Ihe lime of »pcaJrio?. In all c«se$, the answer nhmiM thuf he in«de U> e 

fm^ %kk ti«« wdtve •ad vOm dC Um ^Ikvlv wmhI Im.mkcJk il hv r«r 
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the antecedent. Why is it said to he of the third 

S^rson, singular number^ and masculine gender? 
ecause this is the person^ number, and gender 
of its antecedent. 

Why is lives a regular verb? Because it forms 
its imperfect tense and perfect participle in ed. 

Why is virtuoushj an adverb ? Because it is join- 
ed to a verb to qualify it. 

Young scholars should be thus interrogated xa 
regard to the reasons why they assign particular 
names, offices and relations, to particular words; 
till all the elementary principles of grammar Ih>- 
come perfectly familiar. They may then be per- 
mitted to parse without a formal repetition of rtife^^ 
and nasons^ except occasionally. This practice of 
analysing language is of great importance; it wiH 
serve not only tddisciplinethe mind, by qatckentng; 
Its powers of investigation, but will also tend^ 
more than any thing else, to render the whole sy9-. 
tern of grammar intelligible, and make it an inter^ 
esting as well as a prbn|;^abk studjr. 
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Sec. I. . 
Sstfcuii on the firtt, second, third, and fourth Rulu in 
Syntax. 
J. The contented mind sproa<is cheerfi)|nef:8 around it. 
ii- Mercy is tlie true badge of nobility. Many words darken 
0OtiD«el. Tile sciiool of ex).>c>ric'nre teaclies useful lessons 

3. To do a favor ta an enemy, h truly magQanimous. To be 
gnod h to l.e baj-i^y. 

4. Youn^ man, 1 say unto thce» arise. B»y6, you nay now re* 
cite your kfasons, 

Src. II. 
£^ereise9 on the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth Rules in 

Syntax, 
' 6- The general l)eing slain,rtlie army was scattered. The ob- 
. jeci being .tcct>iiifJi«ibf4i, Uiey retired to their habitations. 

6. Tli«« wit>e man*6 eyes are in his head. A prudent mau^s 
eouoi'els are of great value. 

7. OdiiiglHis di5C4>vered Amenca« Oseian wrote poems* Qeoi^q 
wrote Uie. leMer ai)4 d^U^ertd it to his friend. 

8. Taking his staff, he commenced his tour. Having^visiied his 
' frian h<, be -rptiiinigd. . Findinc^his e0brts uoavatiing^; ho abaod&ned 

Ilis purp«se» * . . -» -- 

Sec. in. 

Exercises on the ninth,^ t^ffi, il^enth, arid Iwelflh .Ru\csjn 

Syntax. 

9. lie gave me tho strongest assurance of his frienr!sliip. Even 
' thi: ligiit of natiiire' te:ic^es m ma^y tn^rtaui'lMio&s. He prom- 
ise J {nil. a favorable reoe|»tiuu'. •■ \ 

10. He vtm denied the piiviJ^ bf » home'St his fetlier's house. 
Although h(s solicitude to coiiveivc wt|h his friend was ^reat, he 
was refustiil aduii^nion to. his presence. 

\U U^'cama^fi Mil ?i£w*Yoi>k ta Buston« Ther live m greal 
harmimy. 

12. His Ixaver}- as a (;im>ra], and his. wisdom m a ouigiatAt^ 
lu^lly Mcaluui Uiqi^ ia the tyiMi of hiscoyntryreoab 

\ 
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Skc. IV- 
ExertUet oh th» HtktHiUM, /duttuHik, J^emtk, mmd tit' 
teenik Rules m SjfnUm, 

13. p me tnbenible.! Which way ihaU I 6y t O wnldwd 6. 
ihb' ! he iii hft vAotti, tn weep over his mbforteaet. 

14. The wicked are like the erMibled eea. He trembled 13be a 
leaf. To try sbci an enperiroent is Worth otte's Kfe 

15. He arrived at the goal, Kfty (iet m advance of hia aiMagnnkt. 
He died twenty ytat* ngb^ Tbe miiTersity n three milas diatail 
from the Mpitol.. 

16. By pursuing a jodTcioas conrse, he eu ccfeed t d til rbm^ It 
ictpectablttty and atluenoe. This nitrnib^ o< Ae paMtoiil ii 
Important to (he happiness of man. 

Sec. Y. 

BitetiM$ mi tkt i^wHS^ttUk, ngtdiiniki niiuttdia; mkt 

twentuth Jhiici in Syntax. 

17. Cohimbtii) tbr dtaooverer uf America, waii ptsnectaterf by 
h!t ooumvythea. FabioB, iht Bnmtm Gctteral» wasivoMikabfe for 



lb. Our parents and teachen are the perMM who are eatkkd 
to otir particohur respect. I am tbe nan who'denred yo«r pret- 
ence. He is calltd k cemmandfer. He it toMidened a persoa cf 
^icai mane* 

n. Tl»mattwWiiftiihfi%«t*ttedioiei%ioi^WiBbeicli«i 
on with eonfidenca* vThe vioet whieb we siKMdd es|>«eiaity ttveM, 
are thot&wMch moit easily betii w. 

20. l»%hotpeak finomekpemqce, ca»tettii^. Thetaw^sra 
bora inliiglHrtatioiii, are ndt aHvays happy. 

SiCi VI. 

JSxer€i$e$ on tk$ tKoeniy^JUr^i tweni y - oi eo K d^ tm09ty4kird, mmi 

tmtnijf'Xowth Ruiee^n 1SI$nUae, 

21. If,6iwfir«sM4sHltroiiblerwe wboijihelmowaaiidlavtiinay 
eonsole him. Wbom yp %horaatl)t worBhip«.deelare I uaco yew. 

22. That kind of pleasure teadt to weaken and dtebate^ Im- 
iDap jmind. In the gumiae exestite of broliierljp lofw» tlwri art 
many enjoyments. 

28. He reads well. His taaguagt was verf approprmt^. They 
arc a class who asa ahva}* eampbiaiiig. George recilst tinsoi 
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msmly ivelf. ' Now moh a touTBe of 'conduet. vM viwy disboi)oft- 
le. 

24. He and I conmenced onr ttiidies at tli^ same time. If we 
contend about mfha and violeiitly inaiatain our opinion, we shall 
gain btu few friends. 

Sec. VII. 

Mxerti8e9onthttwtnty-Jiftht twenty-sixth, and iwenty^tventh 

Rules in l^t/ntax. 

25. Vanity ancT presumption ruin many a promising youth. 
Wealth, or \irtue, or any vahial)le acquisition, is not attainable by 
idle wishes. 

26. The company is aF:«enibled. A herd of cattle, peacefully . 
grazing, affords a pleasii^ sight. 

27. He widies to speak. Charles has a disposition to leanr. 
He is anxious to acquire a thorough knowledge of hia studies. 
Tlwy are endeavoring Co promote an important object. He was so 
«1ehided as to suppose no obstacle opposed his course. I know not 
Imw to explain this extraordiiNiry procedure. WiUioni is about 
to engage in an enterprise which is deemed of great importaope. 

PROMISCUOUS EKERCISES IN PARSING. 
PROSE, 

Virtue exalts us ; vice degrades us. 

The day was cahn ; the scene was deli^it^. ~ . . 

True poFiteness has its seat in Hie heart. 

Tmih and candor possess a powerful cfaamtv 

A great proportion of human evikis created by ovradyes. 

If foity entice thee resist its attni^inents. * 

He who wishes to be happy should walk in the paths of wisdom 
and virtue. 

Engrave on your minds this sacred rule ; "Do unto others, as 
you wisli that they diould do to yon.'* 

Temper the vivacity of youtli with a proper mixture of serious 
thought. 

The spirit of true religion is social, kind^ and clie^^ul. 

In preparhig for another World, we must not neg^t the duties of 
his life. 

The manner in wliicli we employ onr present time, may decidt 
our future happiness jf misery. 

A2 
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How fVeble are tlie attracftons of die feuestfui-m, \v1ico oodiiny 
within corresponds to them ! 

Can \vn, iintoi«Shedl\v p^tittide, rtew limt profttstoii of gpod 
^viiirli the divine hanrf pours nround 4w 1 

The i<mooth stream, the serene atmosphere, tli© »ilcl xepliyr, artf 
the proper cmljlems of h gentle femj:er, and a peftcefu! Wfc Amoug- 
thc sons of strife aH is loud and tempestuous. 

If we possess not the power of self goveniment, we shall be the 
pi'ey of €»very laf«c inclination that chances to rise. Painfcrefl 
by continual indulgence, all our passions will become mtttinous 
aii.i headstrong. Dtoirt, not reason^ will be the ruling principle 
of our conduct. 

Absurdly we spend our lime in contending al)out llie trifles of* a 
day, while we ought to be pi-eiiariugfor a higlier exi.^^tence. 

How little do tliey know of the tjue liappinesd of life, wlio are" 
stransfers to that intercovi'se of.gootl offices and kind afiections, 
which, by a pleasing charm, attaclics men to one another^ and cir- 
colates rational enjoyment fiom heart to heart. 

If we view om'scivcs, with all our imperiectious' and failings* 
in a just lights we shall rather be surjuised at our enjoying s«» inanj 
y'ood things, than discontented, because lliero 'are any which wo 
want. 

Tine clieerfulness makes a man happy in himself, and promoter 
t te Imppines of all arotmd him. It is tlie 0lcar an.i cahn sunhliiBe 
of a mind ilhiniinatcd by piety and virtue. 

Lee not your expectirtions from 4lie years that ai-e to come, rise 
too high ; and your dispppointments will be fewer, and mot« euki- 
ly 8up|)ortUl. 

A contented temper opens a clear pky and brightens cveiy object 
around us. It is in the sullen and daik shade cf ilisct uu;ut, tiiat 
noxious passions, like venomous Htiimuis, Ueed and piey u|x>u tlie 
heart. 

Sobriety of mind is one of those virtues, whicJi the pi^ieat coti- 
dition of human life strongly incukiatea. Ihe miccitiiimy uf its 
ei^joymcnts, checks prt^omption ; tlte miiltiplicity of jts danget^, 
demanils perpetual camion. Model ation, vigilance, an.l self-gov- 
cmment, art* duties incumbent' on all ; but Ciipeciuily on sudiusai-v 
btginning tHo joni ney of life. 



|ft?p;ff,ixE-Coaper. 

IN collages an4 WV, ^ 9^f^ d»X»i 
Wboi learning^ vMu$, piitly ud 4ni(A^ 
Were precious, pmi iiic«)(9te4 with c^R^ **. 

There dwelt a sage ceVdOUcipliae. Q^ beid, 
Not yet by Ua»e cooapietcly sttver'd Q*er, 
Bespoke him past the boanJs of frealdsb youth. 
Dot strong (or service still and u{uinpair*d. 
nii eye wis raedt and s^ntle^ anJ a smHe 
Pfagr'd on his lips ; anl in hn speech was heard 
Paternal swe^ness, digiiitj and love. 
The occupation dearest to his heart 
Was to encourage goodness. He would str^M 
The head of luo^est and ingsnuousworth, 
That bIiuh*J at its own prane ; ani press the jMi0l 
Glnte to bis si le that plcasM him. Leanmg grew 
Beneath hu care^ a thri ing vigurous plant; 
The mlfn 1 was wed informed, the passions hdd 
Subordinate, and diligence w » choice. 

PJSAPPOINTEO HO?V^mUe, 

Fifty years hence,* ana who will bear of fle^f 
Oh ! none;— -another busy hnpi of beii^ 
Will shod up in the interim^ and none 
Will hoi J him to reiuea^Hrance. I sha)l sink, 
As sinks a stranger in the cr<)wded stress 
' Of buiy London :--So:ue short bustlers causM 

A few bquiries, and the crowdi close in, 
And air# forgqUeiL — On n»y grassy |pre ^ • 

The men of future tiines ^\ caretess'tread, 
And read my name upon (be scuIpttirM stoi^ ^ 
Nor will the sound, familiar to their ears, 
Eecall my vanisfa^d memory.— I diJ hope 
For better things 1 I hopM I shoulJ not leave 
The Milh without a vesUge;— Heav^ docf Ma 
B shaO be otherwise, and I su^nnit. 

* Ttari, Is a noon' without 4 goverohfi; word ; Rule l&^JVaiice, is an ndMrh 
MdqunlifieiiimdMMM', tt, A period Imtkig anlvad w4idr4h tAj jmt» 

' ' A3- 
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TflANATOPSfS— Bj^arfc 
All Uiit tread 
The gk»1»e arc but a hamtfu) to (ho^ihtt ' 

Thai slu nher i:i tU hose n.— -TdEtt the mnp 
Of iDominf , and the Dnrcan deaert picrc«, 
Or IcxMe th^^r M4be couUnsioua woods 
Where rolU the Orekoh,' and hean no/ioaadf . 
Save hn ovu ila5hingii,~->}-«( the dead are tlMsr% 
And million* in tho^e M>litude«j since 5rst 
The flight of yesir* btegttn, havj^ laid, them doTn| 
In th6ir last sleeiii Xhe Jead reiga there alone. 
So shall thoti rest— and wh4l if thou shalt fall 
Unnoticed hy the li . ing, and no friend 
Take note of 1l»}- departure? All thai hrealhp 
Will share thy destiny. The ^y will laugh 
When thcHi art gone, the solemn >:rond of care 
Pl«d on, and ^ach one as before will cha.«e 
His favorite phantow, yet all these shall leave 
Then- mnth, and Uieir employ menls, and shall com« 
And make their bed with thee. As the long (rain 
Of ages gli le$ aivay, the sons of men, 
The youth ia life's green spring anJ he Who goes 
In ai^ full strength of years, matron, and maid, 
The bow'd with age, the infir4) in the smiles 
And beauty of its innocent age cut off,— 
Shall cue by one be gatherM to thy sije,' 
By those, who m their tiu-n shall follow them. 
So live, that when (hy summons co:ncs to join 
The inauroeniMe caravan that mov^ ' 
To the pile realms of shade^ where each shall tdw 
His chamber in the silent balU of death, 
. Thou go not, like the quarr^-s)ave at night, 

Scourged to hu dungeon ; but, sustained and MOth*d 
By an uuflAtering trnit, approach thy grave 
Lfte ooe who wraps tlie drapery of his couch 
About him, vad lies down to pleasant dreaiiuk ' 

, . PROPHETIC VISION— Couye/. 

3., . 0hfe«aeisarpassUtgf4i|le,«ody^lru^I , x. , 

-:o £aMMaefaroonplishod4)Iiss! which, w|iu'4|i9ll^ ,,/ 

Tboi«^ but In distant pr6speo(, and not feel 

Bis a^ul rtfmb'd with fore(«ite ^f.Uie joy * 

BKwt of sMaeaa we(«- til the Cftrdi, 



'"^ ^'iSntSoAc til climes tvith iH^oty; d«e npnmA 
Of WiYeniM^m b past The ftukful field 
Lai^ha with abuiidMiee; and the land, ohm ln% 
Or fertile olflv in Hs own diigrace, 
Exults t* Ke %s lliisly cune repealdd.^ 
The various seasons w6v^'iflftonti«, 
AfiJ that <»be rf^-KMI ait etem il spring, . 
The gardenlfean Ao bl^ht, and needs u»hmm 
For there is none tafcaveiy aUare fnlL 
The lion, and the Hhban^ jMsd thie bear, > 
Graze with jlhb feorfosi flneks *, all badt ai aeeir 
T<^ether, or gamhel in (li^ thhde 
Of the same grefv«;^aMf drfhk one eatumm t h m km 
Antipathies arviMAtt. No foe td man 
Lurkr in the serpent now ; tkt nM0Mr aeei^ 
And smiks to se4, Uer inftnt^s pbjfnl lutJ 
StrWtV^ fedh tA dtdfy f«ith the crasled vma^^ 
To strdkt^'llb anme neck^M- to reeetvd 
The U-'obenf hbtttaj^ of b& ttrrbwy tongaci 
An creature* fMnlUp dMn, ibd'alt^ nankint 
One Lord, ootf FathiM'. Ertvr lbs no pIiM»,> 
« Thatcree|iin^pe!ia«hkeei^Afv-en>«ny{ 

ThefaKathof heaiveri^hascb^dit. ItrtlkedQiM^' 
No passion tfmches a ifiscQinbait string. 
But allb harmdnj^ aA'i kh'te Diseoe 
Is nnl; the pui'i^snd dncMeiiiiLt.i<elilockf 
. Holds Kt'dAi tAo^ mt feaaft'thtf MM of i$« 
Oneioi^«niplo>'8.«nn4ioai*, aniallcry, 
« Worthy the Lamb, l«r be was slain for us." 

Tkt exitUnee of God frw^tdfrmm the UgH ^f mitirg. 

What am I f mkI from whence ? I nothias know, 
But that I am ; and since I am, concliidr 
Something eternal Had there cV l>cen nought, 
Kought still had been*, eternal there must be 
But whaT eternal? Why not human rticc ! 
And Adaro^s ancestors without an end f 
Tbat^s hard to be conceived*, since every Unb 
Gf that long^ehiin'd succession b so frail : 
Gan every pan de^>end, tirtd not Ihe whole f 
Yet (Ptnt it true \ new di'ficuUMs im \ 
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rm (dU (itfilc ott( at »iea ; nor »<• the shore. 

Whence earth irMtihcielirisht or' •? Elern»lte*f 

Grant mattar wai elonid ; «Uil tb«M orba 

Woild vratU aoine other Fathe. ; much desiga 

Is seen m all thtir u)MkM»« ail their makes | 

Desi|;n inipUei intelUgeiicB yan d art; 

That cari^ he from tbetnMl i»— oc oiU^ tint ui 

Man scare© can OflmpreheiMt, could man bestow ' 

An;l nothinv; greater yet allowed^ than oiao. 

Who motion, foreign to the smallest ^rain, 

Shot throti^ vnM. masses of ennrmnuH weightf 

Who ' i I Hriiie ranlter's i«sti e Iu;np assume 

6uch yaru Us lorms, ami i^a e it ivin|;»4n 9^ f 

Has matter luiate motion ! Then e«cM atom, 

Assertnu; its inJi^iiitaMvria^ 

Tu d 'nee, woul I form a iioi «rse of dttst 

(!»!• matter ii(>n«' Then whence these |;|anoiis furoHi 

And hu tidleis f.t^Uif>} fiom shapelesi, and reposed i 

lias matter mfire th.ui mction ? Ha* it thought, 

JiKlgment, anil genius.' Is it tieci^y iearaeU 

In ma:hematic3? (las it framed «ucli lam, 

Which, hut to guess, a Newtnn made iumioiial ' 

If Ml. how each « iRe aloiu laughs K^me, 

Who think a clod inferjt r to man ! 

If art, «« fo' m ; auii coua*el to conduct } 

And th t With ereater far than bitm;tn saiU 

Resides not in each block -y— a UUv^^^i rvigoat , 
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PUNCTUATION, 

!t^¥riictaatfon is. the irt oC divMiBg a wrsttei^ 
CfiropositioQ, by points or stops, for the purpose of 
readeriog the meaning n^re perspicuous. 

Tlje simple pointa in eommon use are the follow- 

The coQun^y The colon: 

The semicolon; The period. 

' The duration of these pauses roust he defer- 

m\\\e4 b> th^ sens* and character of tiie comnost- 

OP THE COMMA. 
,^The conmia is the shrillest paiiso, and is much 
ttsed ih coropositi in. It is made to sefjarate all 
Foi d»> phrases, jor portions of sentences, which, 
Wthougli.intii)iatoly c(*nnected in sense, require a 
•"^'U i^uspensiin of the voico. 

^» hen two or more n*iuns coine trgcther, thry 
hre usually separated by a comma; as, diligence, 
econ«»my, and temperance, aie the surest means 
of wealth. 

Two or fiiore atljeetives coming t^grther, and 
" hel'nging to the same subs^tnntive, a»e sojmrated 
by a cohima; as, David was a brave, wise and 
pious man, - 

Two or ^more verbs coming together, and having 
the same nominative case, are separated by a 
feomma; as^ We may advfse, exhort, comfort, and 
iiwtruct. 

Two or more participles coming together, are 
•ubject to the same rule: as, He was happy in be-» 
"ogjioved, esteemed, and respected. 

Two or more adverbs immediately succeeding 
•^ other, are separated by a comma; m, Sua* 
. A5 
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ttA% generally depends on acting pmdentl/, stea^ 
ily and vigorously. 

When an liddress is made, the WGfd tflt phriaA 
fHUMaiiiing the addreas, is separated from Ibe rest 
of the sentence hy a cpmma; as, Chai^eis^ yoil 
may now recite yot^r lesson. 1 rise, feUow cidsens, 
to address you on an important subject. My soii^ 

five aac thine heart. > Sir, I am happy to me^t ^ou, 
Irethren, give audience. 

The noniinative case absohite, and die kifimlive 
ittoo4 absi^ute^ shoiild ha sepavated by a cinniiNi 
from the rest of the sentence j as, His father dj^ 
ing. he succeeded to the eslaie. Tb confess the 
truth, I was greaUy in fault. 

When the nominative is widely separated fredl 
the verb on wbieh it terminates, a conrai* nvay W 
inserted immediately before (he veri») as, A perSM 
'who is wholly indifferent to praise or c^nyimre^ ImIi 
not a proper estimate of character. 

When any slight circninstance, or eiplaaatoiy 
phrase is introduoed, which eauses a separation i^ 
the sense, it should be separated from the body of 
the sentence by m comma; as,, None 9f the wdi- 
ence, except those who were very noar, wexe al^ 
to hear the perfitrmance. They were, I confess, 
brave men. It was not, however, his intention to 
deceive!. He was mflueaced, perhaps, by eonsid- 
ations with which we are not acquainted. Advei* 
aities, when rightly improved, often, prove to ht 
blessings in disguise. The dog, poor cse«tMrs» 
continued to howl. The buttepHy, child of sam- 
mer, flutters in the sun. Vices, like shadowfii 
grow great and monstrous towards the evetung of 
iife. 
• Wl^ift two phrases, or simple s^ntences^ af s eon* 
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Dectcd together,, they should be separ^t^d by a 
comma; as, Yery often when \Y6 ^re complaining 
of the vanity, and talking of the evils of human 
life, we are ourselves instrumental* of making that 
" vanity, as well 43,x>f increasing those fivils. 
, When a verb is understood^ the comma is often 
properly !ntr(?duced; ae. From law arises. pecDfityj 
Grnm security, iridustry ; from industry, wealth. 
That is,from security anses industry: from industry 
ari8€$ wealth,. The omission of th|j^ verb, requires 
the inserlion of the comma. 

The ?\d verbs nay^foiinerly^Jirst secondbj^ finally j 
and all other words and phrases of this description, 
should ^generally be separated by a comma; as, 
finally, this argument is confirmed from the fad, 
that it correspondsttwith the experienpe of inaakind* 
lAToi/, not so much, ' • 

OF TrtE SEan.COLQIV. . 

The semicolon is chiefly u#ed t« separatie cbm* 
pound sentences, and requires -about double the 
paiisetthat is required at a comnMi; ^=3, He that 
w^lketh. with wise mjen shall be wise; but a coipr 
^anion of foolis, shkll be deslroyed. Philosophers 
assert, that nature^ is unlimited ifi .her . pperation?; 
that she has inexfciustililie treasure ip reserve; 
tJi^tA knowledge will always be progressive v- and 
jtba^all futur^j generations will continue to make 
discoveries,^ of which we have not the least idear 
Straws swim upctli the surface ;but pearls lie at the 
bottoni. .., '- , 

: pFTOECeLONl; ; 

The colon is a point which is little needed M^ 
regular sentences. It ist chiefly u$efu^ in introduc- 
ing an e35^mple, a quotation,, or st speech ; ^ He 
arose and made the tbl lowing reinarkd: <^I — 
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awarc,*^ &c. The acriptures describe the moral 
character 6f the divine Being ift these words: 
*^ God is love." ' To whom our general an costor 
l-eplied:* " l)awghter t)f God and m^n, accomplish* 
w Eve/' • • -^ :; 

When a quotation 13 made from scriptare, th6 
colon Is useful in distinguishing the figotes viiiich , 
freCeV to the chapter, from thosfj >vhich designate 
t\\e verse; as, Luke 4 : 10. That' is, LuHe 4tl> 
chapter, lOtti verse. ' ' » ' 

The Colon 5*if usc4 at all In regular ^entciice?^ 
mav be inserted at the end of a scutence which » 
'compl<?fe in itself, but followed by some supplemen- 
tary r5eri>ark, or further illustration of the subject; 
^s, Nature feh her inability to extricate herself 
irotn^ the c^Dnsequences 6i guilt: the gospel reveals 
th<5 plan of' <livirie interposition tmd aid. - 

lu filmost all such cases, hpwever, flie semico-^ 
Ion, or period^ may, be substituted fbt the colon^and 
ansTi^ei'd equal!/ well. 

, br THE PERIOD. 

This poinl is'tised Tor the division of whole scnr 
tenciBS, and required a longer pause than any of 
the preceding; as^ Riches and pleasures are* the 
jchief temptatitm i6 crime. "The appearances of 
^ifety are often deceitful. Fear Grod. Honor 
tft€f King. fi[a\^e charity tow^ds all tofen. ll^e 
^uprem^ B^ing chatiges not, either in his desire to 
j^omote <mr happinesrs^ or in tjiefplan of his admin- 
ifetration". — . . ' i. ' 

The period is also used in abbreviations; as, do 
(ditto,) Ed.(edition;)Ko; (number.) N. T. (New 
Testament.) ; ' .. •' - * .^ ^ - - 
- - ^ •* y . THEliASH. ' ' '^ 

^^^^lie' dash is oflen found in comp^itionv- l^^beA 



UBc<i properly, it indtcn^es a special suspension in 
the s*riiso, or some sucideo f ause or change in the 
sentiment; as, AH this drtad order bieak~for 
wh«»in? " And then, look at the monstrous — hut 
I lorbcar — It is a shame even to speak of sucb 
things.'* 

The dash is sometimes placed aAerancther points 
Its eiibct then is, to increase tl»e length of the- 
pause, and give a greater defijree of expiession to 
the sentiment; as, O sacred privilege <«f Romaa 
citizenshipl — Once sacied! — now tramphd upon! 
--^But what then? '*^lf acting ^onforinaUly to the 
will of our Creator; — if prnm< ting the welfare of 
mankind around us; — if securing our own happi- 
ness;— are objects of the highest moment; — then 
we are loudly called ui)f»n*to cultivate and extend 
the <rre at interests «f religion and virt*:^." 

The dash^ as well as the colon, f ht uld be spar- 
«»gly used. The comma, semicolon, and peril d^ 
afe, in general sufficient to mark ti>e necessary 
pauses. ■ - 

In manuscript, the dash placed under a word, 
shews that peculiar stress should he laid upon it. 
The same thing is implied when a line is drawn un- 
der a phrase or sentence. Words-er phrases thus 
underscored, when printed, are put in itaiics. 

Besides the points which mark the pauses in dis- 
course, there are-others which denote a ditierent 
^^dulation of the voice, in correspondence with 
*fae aense, viz. 

The Interrogation? 
The Exclamation ! 
The Parenthesis( ) 

INTERROGATION. 

A. nolo of interrogation is used at the end of an 
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inferrogfittye sentence; that 10 to say^ whftft a qu9t* 
tion is asked; as, Who %viil acoompaojr ipe? Anp 
yon sincere? 

EXCLAMATION. 
The exclamation point denotes pasaion, or 
.some siid4en emotion; as, What! Has it come to 
this? A (as! I am a stranger to peace. O! Whith- 
er shail I fly ? My friend, this conduct amazes 
me* 

PARENTHESIS. 

The parenthesis serves to inclose some word or 
phrase v^hich is thrown into a sentence, without 
any necessary connexion and which may be omit- 
ted without injuring the gramnoatical oonstruc- 
tion; as, Every ilanet(a8the Creator has made 
nothing ill vain) is most probji^ly inhabited. He 
found them asleep again, (fo« their eyes were 
heavy,) neither knew they what to answer Him. 

The parenthesis requires a 'moderate depression 
of voice,. and may be' accompanied with the points 
which the sen^e would requircy if the parenthcti* 
c^ characters were omitted. It ought to termiu* 
ate with the same kind of stop, which the member 
has that precedes it; aiu) to contain that stop with- 
in the parenthetical marks. We must, htiwever, 
except cases of interrogi^n and exclamation; u$j 
While they wish to please^ (and why shpuid they 
not wish it ?) they clisdcun 4ishonQrAblc mean^/' 
^^ It was represented by an analogy, (Ob^ how in- 
adequate!) which was borrowed from paganism." 

There are other characters^ which are frequent- 
ly made use of in composkiov^. 

An apostrophe, mar|ced th^us ' U ^sed to abbre* 
viate or shorten a -WQI^d ^ ?^ fi^v U w; iho^ for 
*^^g^\ «'«w for even: judged (or judged, Its^hief 
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use 19 to Bkow the genitive case of noimd; as, 
■ian's property: a woman^s ornament.'' 

A Caret, marked thus a is placed where s( 
word happens to be left out in writing, and wh 
10 inserted over the line. 

A Hyphen marked thus - is emploved in c 
necting compound words; as, "Lap-clog, teli-; 
to-morrow. 

It is afso used when a word is tBvtded, and 
former part is written or printed at the end of 
Itne, and the latter part at the beginning of am 
er. In this case, it is placed at the end of 
first line, not at the beginning of the second. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus ' ;as "Fane 

The Grave Accent, thus"; as, "Filvo^" 

The Accentual mAr|^s are chiefly used, in s] 
Mnff-books and dictionaries, to mark the syllal 
which require a partictiiar stress of the voice 
pronunciation. 

A Dieeresis, thus marked " , -^CHiststs of 
points placed over one of the two icowels 1 
would otherwise make a dipthoog, and parts tl 
into two syllables;' as, "Creator, aerial.'' 

A Section marked thus ^, is the division < 
discourse, or chapter, into less parts or portion 

A Paragraph IT denotes the beginning of a i 
nibject, or a sentence not connected with the f 
ffoii^. This character is chiefly used in the 
hie. 

A Quotation** ". Two inverted commas 
^eneraiiy placed at the beginning of a phrase 
passage, which is quoted or transcribed from 
speaker or author in his own words; and two c 
mas in their direct position, are placed at the < 
elusion; as, 
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"Tl^e proper sh»'^y of mankind is man.** 
Crotchets or Brackets [ J serve to enclose « 
wojd or Fcntf lice, which is intended to supplj 
some defxicnt^ or to rectify some niistake. 

4n Index or Hand gCF points ( ut a icmarkahje 
pasi-age, or souiethin^ that requires particular at- 
tention. 

A Brace > is used in poetry at the end of a 

trij)lct, or three lines, which have the same rhyme. 

Braces are also used to connect a nutnber of 
words with one common teim, and are Introdticed 
to prevent a repetition in wiiting or | rinting. 

An Asterisk or little star ^, dirt cts the leader to 
some note in the n.aigii), or ^t the bottom of the 
page. Two orthi^e asterisks gciicjaily denote 
the on issif^n of st n^e letters in "ti uoid, or of some 
bold or ind< licate txprtss^ion, or sonie defect in the 
manii v;rij;t. 

An Ellipsis — is- also used, when some litters in, 
a word, or some words in a verse, ace omitted; as, 
**Thc k— g,'Yor **the king." 

An Obeiiskj, which i.-5 n.arked thust,and ParaK 
Telsthns]!, together with the Ittleis oi the al]>liahef, 
and figures, are used as r^feicncesto the margin, 
pr bottom of the page. .* 

PARAGRAflH. 
^ It may not be inipiopef t6 insert; in this place, 
a few general dir eel ions respecling the division of 
a composition into paragra])hs. 

JDiifererit subjects, unless they arc very short, oir 
very numerous in small compass, should be separ- 
ated into paragraphs. 

When one subject Is continued to a considerable 
length, the largf»r divi.sjans of it should 'be put into 



piffagtftphs. Ami it w^ have a good eflfeetto form 
the breaks, wlten it can properly be done, at sen^ 
timents of the most weight, or that call for peculiar 
attention. 

The facts, premises, and conclusions, of a sub^ 
ject, sometimes naturally point out the separationa 
into paragraphs; and each of these, when of gteaft 
lengthy will again require subdivisions at their 
most distinctive parts. 

Directions resptcdnp: the vse of Capitdl Letters,- 
It was formerly the custom to begin every noun 
with a capital; but as thi» practice was trouble- 
some,aiid gave the writing or printing a crowded 
and confused ap; earance, it has been diseontin^ 
ued. It is, however, very proper to begin with a 
capital, 

1. The first Word of every book, chapter, letter^ 
note, or any other piece of writing. 

2. The first word after a period; and, if the two 
sentences are toMly indtffendcnt, aaer a note of in-* 
terrogation r r exclamation. 

But il a numl)er of interrrgative or exclamatory 
sentences, are thrown into one general group; or if 
the construction of the latter sentences depends oh 
the former, all of them, except the lirst, may begin 
with' a small letter; as, '*How long, ye simple ones, 
will ye love simplicity? and the scorners delight in 
tkeirsc rning? and fools hate knowledge?'^ ^^Alas, 
how difierent! yet how like the same!'' 

S, The appellations of the Deity ; as, "God, Je- 
hovah, the Almighty, |he Supreme Being, the Lord, 
Providence, the Messiah, the Holy Spirit.'' 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, 
mountains, rivers, ships; as, George, York, the 
SUaod, the Alps, the Thames, the Seahorae." 



9. Al^^aetlr^^ktrtved if din the pft^per »aiiM»QC 

dtfi> ItaAiaiu 

6. The tirst word of a quotation, introduced aP*^ 
UftB colon, ^r whJBn k i^ ia a dkect form; as,**Al- 
w«y^ refiffoiiber tbi^ ancieiit maxim: 'Knew thy- 
!*^/ « *'Ow great lawgiver, says^ 'Take up thy 
orass dailyyaadMlK^w me.' " But when a quoH^ 
tion is brought in obliquely atler a eommai a capi^ 
tal i^ umiecessaryj a*, *'Solomon observes, that 
'pride gc^es before destructi >n.' '* 

The lirst word of an example may al«o very prop- 
oriy begin with a capital; as, *'Temptati:>n proves 
our virtue." 

7. Every substantive andpriadipal word in the 
titles of books; as, ''Johnson's Dictii)nary of the 
English Language;^' ''Thompsoq's Seasons;"^ 
"Rollings Ancient History. '* 

d. The first word of every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun /, and the intenection O, are 
written in capitals; as, '*t wiite;"*Hear O earth T* 

Othei words, besides the preceding, may begin 
with capitalsy when they are remarkably emphati- 
ca)|.oj; the principal sul>ject of the composition. 
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QUESTIONS. 



What is English Grammar ?— How in it divided 7 — What 
does orthography teach T-w-Of what does etymology treat ? — 
Of what does Syntax treat 7 — What ^oet prostfdy teach ? 

ETYMOLOGY./ 

H<jw are words divided 7— l^ame them.— What 'Is a svb^ 
stantive ? — Explain the word r^oun. — Give exam ple8.-<» What 
two kinds of nouns are there 7 — Describe the proper substan- 
tive. — Give the examples and ejCfilan^^tion. — Describe the com- 
mon sabstantive. — Illustrate by examples, and explain-them. 
—Are nouns found in dictionarios common or pioper 7 — What 
is said further of proper rfoiing 7 — Of common, nouns 7 — Is 
there a division of nouna^into classes 7-^Nlaiie Hie examples 
uader each class. — ^Whaf lielong to substantives 7 — Of what 
do they als<\ admit ? — Wify h^ve nouns no first person 7 — 
When are nouns tof the second person ? — When of the third 7 
— Give examples. — What is gender 7 — How many are there 7 
—Describe the masculine. — ^The feminine. — The neuter. — 
What effect has a certain figure of speech on the gender of 
Bouns 7 — ^To what nouns do we commonly give the masculine 
gender 7 — ^The feminine 7 — Illustrate by examples. — How is 
sex distinguished in the English language 7— Give the exam- 
ples of each method. — What gender are parent, chUd, courin, 
scholar, and spme others 7 — Wny 7 — What is number 7 — Name 
the two numbers, and describe them. — How are wkeatf pitch, 
gold, and some others, used 7 — BeUows, lungs, riches, ^c.7 — 
Why 7 — Deer, sheep, swine, S^c.7 — How is the plural number 
of nouns formed 7 — Describe all the methods of forming the 
plural, and give examples. — Which number are pains, r%ches, 
sjid almsl — Newsl — Means? — Antipodes, literati, mimUia? 
-^Apparatus, species, series ? — What is case 7 — How many 
have substantives 7 — What does the nominative express 7 — 
What does it denote 7— Why called nominative 7 — What does 
the possessive express t — How is. the possessive formed 7 — 
Give examples or the various ways of forming the possessive 
case.— What does the objective case express 7 — Why called 
the objective 7 — Illustrate by examples. — What does the ob* 
jective follow 7 
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OF ARTICLES. 

What is an article t — How maay irticlea T-^What doei a 
become, before a vowel 7— 'Before silent h, and h b^giniiing a 
word accented on the secosd syllable 1-^Q\te examples.-^ 
Before u long, and one, which is used 1 — Why is a or an styled 
indefinite ?— -What is fA« styled ?—Wliy ?— Does a or on di- 
rect the number of its noun ?-^What exception to this rule ? 
Describe the principle as explained in tlie note. — How is the 
definite article applied t — Give examples. — How is a substaa* 
tive taken, without any article to limit it ? — Illustrate the use 
of the articles by exafiiples. — Wherp are the articles omitted? 
—What exception to this ?— Give examples. — When an ad- 
jective is used with the noun* how is the article placed t— 
What effect has the article the, when applied, to adverbs ?— 
Give examples. ' * 

OF ADJECTIVES. 

What is an adjective, s^d its use 7^^Give examples and ex- 
plain.—Wbatis said of thai ?— What al^ the three degrees of 
comparison ? — Is the positive a degree of comparison ? — De- 
scribe the three degrees oScomparisoU; and give the examples. 
How is the comparative formed?— How the superlative?— Whai 
words are compared by er and $gt 7^ What by more &. moat ?r- 
What is said otish? and of r<rf/»€r?^What further is said of the 
comparative 7 — Name the words that are irregular, in respect 
to comparison. — What does an adjective, without a substan- 
tive, having the definite article before M; become 7 — When 
have nouns the nature of adjectives t^— What is said of na- 
moral adjectives 7— Give the examples. 

OF PRONOUNS. 

What is a pronoun, and its use 7 — Illustrate the use of the 
pronoun by examples. — What three kinds of pronouns are 
there? — How many personal pronouns? — Name tiiem, and 
their plurals.— Of what do they admit 1 — How many persons 
have pronouns 7 — Name them. — Is this account of persons in- 
telligible 7 — How many numbers have pronouns 7 — What pro- 
nouns does gender respect 7 — Give examples. — Why has it re- 
spect to no others 7— What is said of the cases of pronouns?— 
What form has the bWective case of pronouns 7 — Decline the 
personal pronouns. — What are relative pronouns 7 — What is 
meant by antecedent 7— What is said of relatives, when used 
interoffatively 7 — Name the relatives.-* What is said of toAo? 
— Which?— What?— Thatr^Becline who.— Are the other 
relatives declined 7— Wha$ ei^ception ?— What use is this li- 
tense 7— What further if remarifid of ufho, whichf fid wha^— 
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Exeraplify that used as a relatire. — As a dcmonstratiye pro- 
nouQ. — As a conjuDctioii.-*What is the rule for each 1 — ^And 
the principles on which the rule is founded ? — When is the 
word as a relative ?— When an ud verb t— When a conjunction? 
— When a preposition ? — ^Illustrate each application by exam- 
ples. — What is the difference between interrogatives and rel- 
atives T.^— What difference between relatives and personal pro- 
Douns ?— What are adjective pronouns 1 — How divided? — l)e5- 
cribc the possessive, and name, them. — What is saidofwAose 
and t^?^Of mine and Mine?— What is the difference be- 
tween the personal prououns his, mine /and thine, and the ad- 
jective pronouns hia, minfi, and thine ?— What further is said 
of mine and thine ? — ^Do the pronouns minej thine, yourt^ owe, 
6lC; sustain two different cases at the same time?^Show the 
propriety of this, by e^f^gnnples, and explanations. — What is 
said of oiim?-~Of eeJfl—Oi hiineelf, and themselves 7 ^WhB.i 
are the distributive adjective pronouns? — Repeat them. — 
What is said of. eachl^^f every ?— Of ci^er ?— Of neither^— 
Give examples. — What are the demonstrative pronouns ?— 
Repeat them.— What Ts said of <Ai«?— Of that?—Of former 
and Utiter ?— What are the indefinite pronouns? — Repeat 
them. — What is said of one and other? — How is other de- 
clined? — What is said of o^Aers?— Exemplify the indefinite 
pronouns. — What is said of another ?-~Of one another? — Has 
the pronoun one another two cases ? — Parse the phrase in 
your example. — When is both a pronoun ?— When a conjunc- 
tion? — When an adverb?- -When both is a conjunction, what 
other pioperties has it? — What is said of none ? — Describe 
the pronominal adjectives. 

OF VERBS. 

What is a verb? How many kinds of verbs ? What is a tran- 
sitive verb J Why so called ? What are intransitive verbs ? 
Why so called ? Describe the passive verb. Wherein does 
the passive verb differ from the transitive verb ? Give exam- 
ples of each. What further is said of transitive verbs ? What 
Off intransitive? What is said of the verb to flatter and others? 
Of smite t What is said of neuter verbs ? Describe those 
called compound verbs. What belong to verbs ? What is 
said of number and person ? Are number and person the 
properties of verbs, or of substantives ? Then how are they 
applied to verbs? Explain what is meant by singular and plural 
verbs. What is moodf Name the moods. Describe the indica- 
tive. For what is the imperative used? What does the potential 
imply?. Describe the subjunctive. The infinitive. What is a 
participle? How many partipiples? Describe the present. The 
2* 
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perfect The compound perfect. What is Uie participie coosid' 
ered,when joined to th» Terb to be7 How is it eWdent that the 
participlo is not a distinct part of speech 1 What do partici- 
ples become^ when joined to nouns to qualify them ? How 
maj participles be distinguished from veros 7 How from ad- 
jeetives 7 Do participles ever suppijr the place of nouns, aod 
▼irtually become nouils ? What, are they called 7 When 
they became adjcctiveS| what are they called 7 What is said 
9(going7 Of thtiverbto gol What are the yariatiotts of 
tense or time 7 What does the present tense represent7 De- 
scribe its several applieatlons. How does the imperfect tense 
represent an action 7 Describe the perfect teuse, and explain 
its proper application. - What it said^of the oluperfect 7 Of 
the first future 7 Whilt does t^e second future intimate 1 
How may the tenses be used 1 When are they applied in- 
definitely 1 When definitely 'l Give Examples of each ap- 
plication. What is conjugation 1 Conjugate the verb to ht, 
through the indicative mood 1 How is rae imperfect tense 
farmed 1 How fto perfect 1 How the plupeflbct 1 - How the 
first fiiture 1 How the second future % ' Conjugate the verb 
(o bt in the inperative< In the potential moocl. How masy 
persons in the imperative mood 1 Hbw is the present tense 
of the potential formed 1 How the imperfect t How the 
perfect 1 How the plu^rfeet 1 Is there any future tense in 
the potential mood 1 Whyl How is b4 conjugated in the 
subjunctive mood, present tense, first fojm 1 la the second 
form 1 In the third form 1 In the remainingtenscs % What 
exception 1 What is the Infinitive of be ? The participles 1 
Illustrate the three forms of the subjunctive present, by ex- 
amples and explanations 1 What is the extent of the third 
form 1 What is gained by the addition of the third form 1 
What is said of $fiaU and wiU, in the present time 1 What 
more is said of will and shaU f How. are the indicative and 
potential moods turned into the subjunctive 1 Give exam- 
ples. Coiyugate the verb to have, in the indicative mood. 
In the imperative. In the potential. In the subjunctive. 
Give the infinitive and participles. What is the extent of the 
second form of the subjunctive, of the verb to have 7 What 
are auxiliary verbs 1 Repeat them. What is said of be and 
kave7 Are auxiliaries of a limited extent 7 How is the verb 
to 6e conjugated in its simple form 1 To have! Shall? 
WiU 7 May 7 Can 7 Do 7 When are the verbs have, be, 
wUl, and do, principal verbs 1 Give examples. What is said 
of the auxiliary do 7 And did? Of let 7 Of may and might? 
Ot can and could? What is said o£ mwt? 0( wiU? Of 
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shall ? How DHiat these obserTations respecting wiU&nd thcdl 
be nnderslood 1 Wbj 1 Dp these auxiliaries mean the sanie 
in tbe subjuBCtive mood 1 What does toould denote 1 How 
is %oert u«ed 1 And^had ? How is should 9«ed 1 And what 
mood 18 it 1 Why not the potential 1 What tense is it 1 
How are rerba dirtded 1 What verbs are regular 1 What ir- 
regular 1 Define, and repeat the defective irerbs. Are.th^se 
auxiliaries'? What ia said qT ought ?■ 0( qtioth? Conjugate 
the Terb lo96, through all the poo^s and tenses 1 In conja- 
gatikg^ the verb love, how is the imperfect tense of the indie- 
atiTe formed T How is the perfect 1 '-The pluperfect 1 The 
first future 1 'The second future 1 Which tenses are called 
simple 1 Which the compound 1 JIow is the present tense 
of tbe potential formed T The imperfect 1 The pluperfect 1 
The perfect 1 Can the potential mood be formed in any tense, 
without an auxiliary! Hdi^ many tenses can be formed in the 
indicative, without fn a||giliary 1 What is the difference be- 
tween the first and dGealUform of the 6uh|unctive 1 .To how 
many tenses doJb the second form extend % What other 
method is there of c5njugat*ng the transitive verb 1 Give 
examples. To what does tMiS mode ef conjugation contrib- 
ntel How is a passive verb .conjugated 1 Conjugate the 
verb lovef in the passive voicO; through all the modes and ten- 
ses. How is the second foture ofthe indicative formed 1 Of 
the subjunctive 1 - Hew the pluperfect of the potential ? 
How the present participle 1 How the perfect 1 How many 
sorts of irregular verbs are there ?. Repeat the examples of 
each sort What verbs are made irregular by contraction 1 
Repeat the list of irregular verbs, by rorming the imperfect 
tense and perfect participle 1 Are any of this list sometimes 
regular 1 How are they marked in the list 1 Where two 
forms are mentioned^ which is preferable 1 What is said of 
such verbs as are irregular, only in familiar writing and dis- 
course? What verbs are called impersonal 1 Are there any 
real impersonal verbs 1 How many verbs in the English lan- 
guage t How many irregular and defective verbs 1 How 
many words in the English language 1 How did the Greeks 
and Latins distinguish the eases of their nouns^ adjectives, 
and participles, and mark the tenses and modes of their verbs'! 
Is this form essential to the nature of the subject 1 Why 1 
How do the modern tongues vary the meaning of their noun 
and verb t What are the advantages of the former method ^ 
Of the latter 1 
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OF ADVERBS. 

What is an adverb 1 Why is it called an adTcrbl How 
Hire adverbs compared 1 Do adverbs ever take the form of ad- 
jectives 1 Give the examples, and correct them. What did 
adverbs originally express 1 What words are sometime s adr 
verbs; and sometimes adjectives 1 Give examples, and ex- 
plain. How can we determine whether «uch words are ad- 
ioctives or adverbs 1 What are the chief classes of adTerbs ? 
Repeat them, and give examples of eachchtos in order. What 
adverbs are staled ind^endentl Are adveiba formed bj 
combination with prepositions 1 Give examples. How do 
prepositions become adverbs without change 1 How are ad- 
verbs formed of the noun and articlel What are a^erbialcon- 
junctionfi, or conjunctive adverbs 1 Why are they- called drm- 
junctive adverbs 1 What is said of therefore Of conse- 
quently, and accordingly 1 What necess^ is there *for ad- 
verbs of time 1 • . ' 

OF PREPOSITIONS. 

What is the use of the prepositions *! What ii meant by 
showing relation between ^ords 1 Give examples. Be- 
tween what parts of speech do prepositions show the relation? 
Repeat the list of prepositions. How are verbs compounded 
with a preposition i What is one gtfeat use of prepositions in 
Enghsh 1 What did prepositions originally denote 1 What 
do they now 1 What is said of ofl Of to or unto 7 Of fori 
or by? or with? or in? or into? Or withinf What is 
said of prepositions, used as adverbel , As conjunctions f 
What is said of compound prepositions 1 How may they be 
analyzed differently 1 Why % 

OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

What is a conjunction 1 Why so called 1 How many 
kinds are there 1 Describe the conjunction copulative. The 
disjunctive. What are the principal conjunctions % What 
is saidof <A«n? Of /art Of nnce? Orbtforef How are 
90 thatf 80 as, as toeR as, sometimes used 1 What do those 
words prove to he on analysis t How is this seen 1 What is 
the difference between relative pronouns and conjunctions 1 
Which are most useful 1 Illustrate by examples. What are 
interjections 1 Repeat the different sorts. 

OF DERIVATION. 

How many ways are words derived from one anotherl Give 
the examples of the first way. Of the second. Of the third. 
Of the fourth. Of the fif\h. What other ways are derivative 
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nouna formed ? From what foreign languages are English 
Words derived ^ What is said of the derivation of about 7 
or amorigt Ofandi Ofsunderl Of athwart? OCbeyofid? 
K^tbiUf or iff or lettl or though! or unless? Of 
tUtift? Of itmout? Of yet? Of through? Of for? Of 
jfrom? Of tpr 

SYNTAX. 

*What is syntax 1 What is a sentence 1 What are the dif- 
ferejit kinds c^ sentences 1 What is a simple sentence 1 
What is a compound sentence 1 How are numbers of sen- 
tences divided? Give examples. How many sorts of sim- 
ple sentences 1 What is an explicative sentence 1 An in- 
terrogative 1 An imperatiye 1 Give examples of each. 
What is a phrase 1 What are the ptincipal parts of a sentence'? 
What is the subject 1 The attribute 1 The object 1 Give 
examples 1 Of what does syntax consist 1 What is concord? 
What is government 1 Why should rules of syntax be studied? 
What is rule H Giv^e examples] What is rule 2? What 
are the examples 1 Correct the violations of this rule. What 
is said of you 1 Explain the principle that supports this cou- 
clusioa. What ought all verbs^except the infinitive mood and 
P&rticiple, to have ? Give some examples of the violation of 
this rule 1 How is the nominative placed? Whatare the ex- 
ceptions? Repeat rule 3 and give the examples. What 
cbservations under this rule ? What is the infinitive absolute? 
What is rule 4 ? Give tho examples and remarks. What 
is rule 5 ? Give examples ? What are some of the viola- 
tions of this rule ? What is rule 6 ? Give the examples. 
When several nouns coine together in the genitive, to which 
ia the '» annexed ? When is the '» omitted ? What other re- 
marks nnder this rule ? What is rule 7 ? Whai is the po- 
sition of the nominative and objective cases of nouns? Of pro- 
nouns ? How is the case of nouns known ? Ts the proper 
case and government of the pronoun ever neglected ? What 
occasions it? Are the verbs, dreamy run, live, &c. transitive, or 
not ? Why ? Are the verbs, am come, looa grown, has fallen, 
psssiye? Why not passive? Explain this. V\ hat does 2(^t 
govern? What is rule 8? What is an independent participle ? 
What is rule 9 ? Give examples, and illustrate this rule ? 
What is rule 10 ? Explain by examples. What is rule II ? 
Correct the examples wherein this rule is violated. Should 
Ae preposition be separated from the relative it governs ? 
What is rule 12? Give examples, and explain. What is 
rale 13 ? Explain the application and extent of this rule ? 
What is rule 14 ? What are the principles that support thit 
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rule 1 What partt of speech are worth and like, accoid- 
iag to this rule 1 What is rule 15? What principles sup- 
port this rule? What is rule IG? Illustrate the various ex- 
amples. How do participial nouns form the possessive case? 
What is rule 17 1 —What is said of nouns Wapposition, in 
the possessive case 1 In the nominatival Correct the ioac- 
curacies under tfiis rule. What is rule 18 1 What verii 
come under tliis rule ? Give examples of each verb. 0& 
what principles are the exan^^lea under this rule explained ^ 
What is rule 191 Of wha* person is the relative? Correct 
the violations of this rulo 1 What is the positidn of toko, 
which, what, and that, whcu in th^ objective case 1 How 
are personal pronouns employed t Why t W^at is eaid of 
that ? Of these and those T Of what? Of who? Of tohieht 
Of it i», and it wasi Of itf To what nouns does it refer, 
when employed agreeah 7 to the last remarks under this ralel 
V^bat is rule 20 1 What is rule 21 1 Explain the ezamplea 
given. When both the antecedent and the relative beeome 
nomioatives, how are tbcj disposed of? ~ When relatiTes ar« 
used interrogatively, in w^at cake should the word be, that 
contains the answer 1 Why 1 What is rule 22 *! What k 
said of means'! Of amends! What is the standard of laa- 
guagel What is said of non«? Oi he himseJfl On wbt 
principle are these considered proper 1 What is said of lii^ 
and thist Of each, every, and either? Correct the ezBif* 
lionable phrases'! Are adjectives improperly used as «&• 
verbs 1 Repeat, and correct the examples'! What is said 
of such 1 How are adverbs improperly used 1 How can we 
know whether an adverb or an adjec-ive ought to be n^ed \ 
Illustrate by examples. Will this rule admit of a universal 
application 1 What are anomalies in language *! What ad- 
jectives do not admit of comparison 1 Repeat them. Why 
do they not 1 Repeat the examples in which the degrees ot 
comparison are incorrectly applied, and correct them • How 
many adjectives rony a substantive take 1 On what princi- 
ple 1 Are adjectives used substantively 1 When substan- 
tives are used as adjectives, should the two words be con- 
nected by a hyphen, or not-t What is an adjeolive, with a 
preposition before it, considered 1 What is rule 23 1 Give 
examples in which the adverb qualifies a verb. An adjective 
An adverb. A participle. A preposition. An article. A 
phrase. A whole sentence. Of what use are adverbs, that 
qualify sentences, sinoe they add nothing to thesensel What 
is naid of where? What is said of hence, thence, and whence? 
What is from considered when used with these words? 
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arhat 19 saia of here, there, where? What it rule 241 To 
What nouns and pronouns docs thig refer ? How is it applied 
t^T^rbs 1 Give examples. What conjnnet ions require the 
Mbnotiye mood 1 What the indicative 1 What is rule 25? 
(wbi examples. What are the examples in which this rule 
Mlt>^lated 1 Correct them. When the nouns are nearly re- 
MM how does it affect this rule? What effect has the dis- 
kjfkiye conjunction? Why? What is rule 26? What 
WfOld be regarded in the application of this rule?^^ What 



aor^weto consider? lllustrare by examples. What i» 
kW0*27? Give examples, where it is governed by a verb. 
To what examples is it governed by a noun ? By a pro- 



noun? By an adjective? By a participle? By an adverb? 
By a conjunction? By a preposition? Explain these exam> 
jj'es? What participle is used before the infinitive? What 
rerbs are followed by the infinitive without the sign (o? 

SUPPLEMENTARY OBSERVATIONS. 
What is said of the article in the first observation 1 Of at 
0$ thet What is obserTation 21 What further re- 
narks on placing the adverb ! What is observation 8 1 
lUnetrate this by examples and corrections. What is the 
itli obserTationl Give examples. What is observation 6 1 
How may tho propriety or impropriety of this descrip- 
tion of phrases be discovered 1 What is said of who and 
than 1 Give the examples 1 What is observation 6 '? 
When should elipses be avoided 1 Give examples 1 What 
arc the examples that show bow the elipses of the article is 
osed 1 Of the noun 1 Of the adjective 1 Of the pronoun? 
Of the verb? Of the adverb 1 Of tho preposition? X)( 
the conjunction 1 Of the Interjection T 

PUNCTUATION. 

What is punctuation 1 What are the points in common use t 
How nonst the duration of these pauses be determined? What 
is the comma? Whatdoes^it separate? What is the first 
rule for tho applic ttron of the comrai ? What is the second? 
The third? The fourth ? The fifth? The sixth ? The 
'cventh? Tho eighth? The ninth? The tenth ? The 
elev«ntti ? The twelfth ? How is the semicolon used ? 
VVbat pause does it require? Give examples of its proper 
apnSication? Whtit is the colon ? How is it used ? What 
is iTie next rule for the colon? How is it used in regular 
»Gntcnces? What may le substituted for the colon ? For 
what is the period used ? Give cxamp'cs ? What dues the 
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dash indicate when used properly t What effect hat it when 
placed after another point 'i Give examples. What poiiti 
should be sparingly used 1 What points are generally soffi- 
cient to mark the necessary pauses 1 What does the diih 
show when D'a,oed under a word, a phrase, or a sentence, in 
manuscripts How are such words or phrases printed f 
What other points are there, which denote a different mo^ 
ulation of the voice 1 How is the note-of interrogation used \ 
What does the exclamation point denote 1 For what does the 
parenthesis serve 1 What does the parenthesis require! 
What points should accompany itl What exceptions are 
there. Give examples. What other characters are there 
U'^ed in composition ? For what is an apostrophe used ^ 
Give examples. Where is a caret p'aced % How is a hyphen 
employed 1 In what other way is it used 1 Describe the tc* 
cute accent. The grave accent. For what are these marks 
used 1 Of what does a diaresis consist 1 What is a section ^ 
What does a paragraph denote 1 How is a quotation placed? 
Fur what do crotchets or brackets serve 1 To what does an 
index or hand point 1 How is the brace used 1 To what 
does the asterisk direct 1 What do several of them denote ! 
How is an ellipsis used 1 How are the obelisk and paraUeis 
used? 

PARAGRAPHS. 

How bhould different subjects be separated 1 How should 
a subject of considerable length be disposed of 1 Where should 
the breaks be formed 1 What do naturally point out a sepa- 
ration inio paragraphs 1 What do these again require ? 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 

What was foimerly the custom in regard to using capitals! 
What is the first rule for placing capitals 1 The second \ 
Third 1 The fourth 1 Fifth ? The sixth t Seventh ! 
Eighth 1 The ninth 1 And what is the tenth '! 
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